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THE PRINCESS CLARICE 



CHAPTER I. 

A VILLAGE IN DREAMSHJRE. 
Vis scire quid agat Canius tuus ? — Ridet. 

I LIKE Dreamshire. I like Idlebridge. It is 

i the very quaintest of all villages, and not the 

I least poetic or picturesque. The river Idle 

! comes down like a race-horse from the High- 

) moor, and laughs in summer, and rages in 

winter, against the old piers of the bridge 

I which names the village — a bridge over 

I which the Tenth Legion is said to have 

passed, in days when Rome was the centre 

of civilisation and conquest. Certes, the great 

blocks of Highmoor granite which form that 
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bridge were piled one on the other by no 
modern builder : in this age of veneer they 
look absolutely ridiculous. The Idle is not 
too broad at that point for a steeple-chaser to 
jump it in the heat of his gallop. In these 
days, in this enlightened nineteenth century, 
if a bridge were needed they would drive in 
a few slender piles and lay a few thin planks 
upon them. But, whoever built this bridge 
over the Idle, and whether he lived b.c. or 
A.D., it is Titanic work, and should outlive every 
bridge across the Thames from Lechlade to 
the Tower — save perchance that "new bridge" 
by Stanlake in Oxon, which is "often over- 
flowed by rage of rain." 

Dick Swingate, leaning over the ancient 
rock-like parapet on a bright August morn- 
ing, smoking a short pipe, and awaiting the 
arrival of the four-horse coach which brought 
the mail from Idlechester, was a figure almost 
as fixed and definite as the ancient bridge 
itself. His square shoulders gave one the 
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idea of persistent power; his humorous blue 
eyes, half hidden under projecting eyebrows, 
gave one the idea of life and vigour. Dick, 
unless it rained cats and dogs, always turned 
out after breakfast to see the coach come in. 
Not that the Royal Mail brought him any 
letters : Dick had lived twenty years in Idle- 
bridge without receiving a single epistolary 
communication by the post. Tradesmen sent 
him circulars now and then, and he always 
got an evening newspaper — which, indeed, the 
guard of the mail (breaking, I fear, a rule of 
the post-office) was wont to take from the 
bag and hand to its owner as the coach pulled 
up in front of the London Inn. The inn 
stands just at the end of the bridge. Dick 
Swingate, when the coach passed him, had 
half-a-dozen steps to walk. By the time he 
reached the door Jack Fownes, the guard, had 
dropped on the kerb, with his paper in his 
hand. Then would Dick share his quart 
tankard of ale with guard and coachman : he 
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always liked ale after breakfast in the morning, 
but he invariably waited till the Quicksilver 
came in, to quench his thirst. 

Idlebridge, like all other villages, is a village 
of gossip. Unlike all other villages, it is not 
a village of surprise. I know its history for 
the last two centuries, and I am of opinion that 
so many extraordinary events have happened 
there that its villagers (of whom, all told, there 
are not five hundred) will never again be 
surprised at anything. They were not sur- 
prised twenty years ago, when Dick Swingate, 
— then a young fellow — after a few days' stay 
at the London Inn, rented the adjacent cottage 
from old Harry Greenland, landlord of the 
London in those times. Bridge Cottage, 
separated from the inn by a lane overshadowed 
with lime-trees, is an odd sort of edifice. In 
front of it there is a lawn, which no scythe 
ever touches : the rabbits keep it short. The 
cottage is built of Highmoor granite ; it has 
two large low parlours, dark on the brightest 
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summer day, where Dick Swingate's books 
and guns and fishing-rods and spare oars He 
about in chaotic confusion ; and it has at the 
south end a curious tower or turret, square 
but slender, with a staircase winding to an 
upper room, from whose windows you can 
look right through Idlebridge Gap to the sea 
beyond. About that tower there are twenty 
or thirty traditions. Johnny Hen wood, Dick 
Swingate's "odd man" — who is almost as 
odd a man as his master — will tell you for 
the price of a pint of ale the most appalling 
stories about that tower. Johnny is the greatest 
liar and the idlest scamp in Idlebridge. He 
is a lithe rascal of fifty, black-visaged, stoop- 
ing, uncertain in the eye. So heartily does he 
hate work that half a day's digging gives him 
a month's rheumatism ; so thoroughly does he 
love sport that he will lie out all through 
the wettest night to wire a hare, and be as 
lively as a lark in the 'morning. If there V 
anything missing from Idlebridge, from Farmer 
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Yeo's silver watch to the eggs under Mrs 
Chalker's sitting hen, it is Johnny Hen wood 
that is brought before Squire Bulteel to an- 
swer for it. He gets locked up for a fortnight 
now and then : Dick Swingate has to do with- 
out him, and himself groom his Highmoor 
stallion pony — christened Kicker, because he 
knows the aggressive use of his hind legs. 
Johnny turns up at the end of the time, non- 
chalant and (from enforced temperance) in 
unusually good condition, and announces that 
he has just come back from Paris. That 's 
the euphemism of the vicinage. 

The Idlebridge four-horse coach is a pleasant 
anachronism. No railway seems likely to push 
its long straight lines of iron into that sleepy 
valley of the Idle, for the traffic is small and 
the contour of the country is difficult. Granite 
is troublesome material to tunnel : viaducts 
cost a deal of money. Few travellers find 
their way to Idlebridge except those who are 
tempted by its lovely scenery ; and as for 
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goods, why, the trains would have nothing to 
carry save the lobsters and prawns, the red 
mullet and john-dory, for which the waters 
below the Gap are famous. The Idlebridge 
people eat their own fish and their own fruit: 
it would all go to London if there were a 
railway to convey it. Both for fish and fruit 
the village is not easily rivalled. Trout abound 
in the Idle ; red mullet visit its estuary in such 
shoals that the osprey comes to fish for them ; 
figs in the autumn tempt the gluttonous little 
beccaficoes — Dick Swingate watches for them 
in the garden of the London Inn, and knocks 
them over with a pea-rifle. That old' inn 
garden, by the way, has against its southern 
wall, under glass, a lemon-tree, on which last 
year more than a thousand lemons ripened. 
Few things possess fragrance so exquisite as 
the shredded peel of a ripe lemon. 

On an August morning of windy bright- 
ness, Swingate had been up early. The wind 
made a weird ^fnOvpta-fia through the leaves 
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of the lime avenue. Dick thought the morning 
mystical and pregnant. He had been in 
Dreamland, and met old friends and old 
enemies : there were two women among them 
— one blonde, sumptuous, languid, imperious, 
selfish ; the other dark, passionate, vivacious, 
loving, angry. Who were they ? Dick Swin- 
gate knew, only too well ; but he knew not, 
could not guess, why they should haunt him 
through the night, perturbing the dim delicious 
waves of the sea of sleep. He went to an old 
oak bureau in his bedroom, took from it a 
volume bound in white vellum and with 
locked bronze clasps, and made his way into 
the open air. 

Early though it was, Dick's sole domestic 
was about ; and, as he met her in the passage, 
he laughed at the contrast between her and the 
ladies of his dreams. Thirza Tipper, a colossal 
red-haired maiden of twenty, bathukolpic, two 
good inches taller than her master, was not an 
ideal inhabitant of Dreamland. Not she, but a 
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good Sturdy serving wench, untireable, loving 
cleanliness passionately, and with a genius for 
cookery. A fisherman's daughter, she was born 
with an unerring instinct for dressing all kinds 
of fish ; and half-a-dozen years under Dick's 
superintendence — he had hired her at a mop 
when she was fourteen, and gave no promise of 
being a giantess — had made her a capital hand 
at meat and game also. Thirza was in other 
matters deplorably ignorant : she could neither 
read nor write, and the ladies of Idlebridge 
Sunday-school had vainly striven to teach her 
the catechism. However, if her neighbour was 
Dick Swingate, she did her duty to her neigh- 
bour. 

"I shall be ready for breakfast at eight, 
Thirza," said Swingate, as he lit his pipe at 
the door. Then he passed out to his favourite 
station on the bridge, and leaned on the mossy 
parapet. " I wonder what has made me dream 
such odd things," he soliloquised. '* Saw Clara 
as plainly as possible; saw Jessy too, just as 
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clear. Something 's going to happen, as sure as 
there are earwigs in a filbert copse. Un- 
fathomable nuisance ! Nothing 's happened for 
twenty years — why should it begin now ? " 

Dick Swingate, living alone, had studied 
metaphysics by the method of introspection, 
and was well aware that — ^beyond his reason — 
man possesses two forms of instinct. There is 
the instinct which pertains also to the lower 
creatures, and which falls into desuetude among 
people of culture, because reason does so much 
of its work. And there is likewise the instinct 
of the supernatural, which is most keen in the 
finest souls. Dreams, presentiments, inexplic- 
able sensations, belong to this instinct. Obey it, 
and you will make no mistake. It is like a 
sixth sense to those in whom it is fully de- 
veloped — a sense that tells them which way 
God walks, making them cognizant of His foot- 
prints on the mountain slopes, of His finger- 
touch in the shapes of cloudland and the colours 
of the forest-fringes, of His design in the un- 
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expected turns and coincidences of human 
affairs. 

''Strange/' pursued Swingate, "very strange, 
that dead people don't die. Clara and Jessy ! 
Both of them saw I as vividly as ever I saw 
them in life ; but not as I used to see 
them. Clara came, and plucked — standing 
tiptoe — one of the great greenish-purple cobaea 
bells from the veranda, full of faint milky fra- 
grance, and twined it in that chesnut hair of 
hers. Jessy came, and picked a ripe medlar 
from the tree, and laughed as saucily as she 
laughed that night I saw her last. How dis- 
tinctly I see them both ! If Clara were standing 
on the lawn when I go back, with the blossom 
in her hair — if Jessy were to come laughing 
forward, offering me Mercutio's favourite fruit — 
should I wonder ? But twenty years ? Why, 
they must both be elderly matrons now, if they 
are still in the land of the living. Why did I 
dream of them ? " 

What sound breaks merrily upon Dick 
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Swingate's reverie, shattering his vision into 
fragments, waking a myriad echoes from all the 
rocks and boulders of the river Idle ? 'Tis Jack 
Fownes's bugle. Idlebridge wakes from its 
dream as the mail clatters over the bridge. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE PRINCESS CLARICE OF BOHEMIA. 

Ne qua femina pulchrior 
Clarum ab Oceano diem 
Viderit uenientem. 

What was the colour of her eyes ? I don't 
think any two men who knew her could 
agree on that point. I have heard Colonel 
Paladin swear they were dark brown, brown as 
a mountain tarn, whereupon Thoralf Skolinson 
averred they were sapphire-blue — blue as the 
-^gean. It is a moot point to this day, among 
the happy few who met our princess in Bohemia, 
ere the Philistine invasion. 

This, however, know we well : there never 
were such eyes. Their moods were multi- 
tudinous. Perhaps they changed colour with 
those moods ; perhaps when Clarice was melan- 
choly they were of that deep brown which 
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Paladin swore by — when she was joyous of that 
bright blue which laughs in Aphrodite's 
luminous sea. If so, they were a myriad other 
colours at other times. Clarice was seldom in 
the same mood twice. " I ought to have 
christened the child Caprice," said her father, 
gravely, one singularly changeful day. Any 
way, she was a caprice. Womanhood never 
took such a fantastic frolic form. If Proteus 
had a daughter, she must have been just like 
our princess. However, there was no touch of 
Proteus about Clarice s papa. He was always 
the same, with a strong consistency which every- 
body envied. You could always calculate what 
that man would do under given circumstances ; 
yet was it seldom what any other man would 
do. 

I wish I could sketch a group at The Mul- 
berries on a summer afternoon. Five great 
mulberry-trees — a quincunx — stand on the 
greenest of lawns ; for Thames shimmers at 
its verge, and there is never lack of water. 
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The hose plays on that grass with absolute 
regularity every morning at six when the 
days are sultry. The master loves his grass ; 
he is a believer in grass, which is the soft 
fragrant hair growing on the contour of the 
Earth Mother; he drinks new life from the 
sight and the smell of it. When I met him 
first, and saw his ways, I knew the meaning of 
the myth of Antaeus. The cruel fierce demi- 
god, the Napoleon of Olympus, might do his 
worst : the son of earth was unconquerable. 
Well, the Antaeus of modern London lies 
prone on the earth beneath the mulberry- 
trees, and seems to inhale strength from the 
fresh green grass. And Clarice, our princess, 
all in white, with a white rose in her dim brown 
hair, sits on a leopard skin near her sire. That 
tall thin man, with the longest grey moustaches 
and the keenest eyes you ever saw in your life, 
is Colonel Paladin, the best swordsman in the 
army of England. That broad-shouldered 
giant, so broad that, though taller than Paladin, 
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he looks shorter, is Thoralf Skolinson, the 
stronofcst man in this realm. That slim beard- 
less youth in purple velvet, with a touch of 
Mephistopheles in his face, is the Admirable 
Crichton of his day — Eustace Fane : he writes 
the prettiest poems, chisels the sweetest statu- 
ettes (of young ladies), acts women's parts to 
perfection in amateur plays, is on the Stock 
Exchange, and does the city article for the 
Charing Cross Chronicle. There is a table 
under the mulberry-trees; there are cool 
flasks and bell goblets and fruit thereon ; dogs 
are lying lazily about ; tumbler pigeons flash at 
intervals through the air ; everybody is silent, 
for it is an indolent afternoon, and the swans 
are asleep on the Thames. 

Metaphysicians talk about the Unknowable. 
What they mean thereby I do not pretend 
to conjecture : but the word is a good 
word, and applies to women ; and, above all 
other women, to Clarice. As a result hereof, 
though she fascinated everybody she encoun- 
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tered, and ruled her many adorers with a 
wand of power, nobody fell seriously in love 
with her. She had an odd way of looking 
through you and beyond you, as if in search of 
some enchanted prince or knightly troubadour 
who was coming to fulfil his devoir, and kneel 
before his mistress, from some land that was 
very far off. Hence was it that our princess, 
with a crowd of loyal subjects ready at a 
moment to fetch her Bismarck's moustache or 
the Emperor of China's pigtail, stood high 
above all trivial flirtation or earnest love- 
making, as calm and statuesque as Artemis. 

"So Arthur Cotton has returned from 
America," said Fane, after an interval of 
silence. " I got a note from him this morning. 
He wants me to breakfast with him in the 
Albany and hear his adventures." 

" Ulysses in the Albany," said Colonel 
Paladin. " I suppose you '11 put his wander- 
ings into sonorous stanzas and sell them to 
Murray. Is that the idea ? " 

VOL. I. B 
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" Not exactly," answered Fane. " Life is 
not long enough to waste in that way. But 
Arthur is a good boy, and we were cronies 
at Rugby, where, notwithstanding hjp noble 
beard, he bore the name of Susan ; and I cal- 
culate he will give me a good breakfast, and a 
good cigar to follow, and show me his hat-box." 
" His hat-box ! What does that mean ?'' 
Fane moistened his throat and replied, — 
" Cotton always travels with a great variety 
of hats. He wants turbans for Constantinople, 
sombreros for Madrid, wideawakes for New 
York, fezzes for Algiers, and so on. Hence his 
hatbox is a noble edifice of leather, six feet high 
and three feet in diameter, manufactured by 
some Jermyn Street fellows, with a guarantee 
that it won't collapse under the car of Jug- 
gernaut. Arthur guards this hat-box with 
infinite care, and is proud of the innumerable 
railway and steamboat tickets which cover its 
surface. Every new ticket indicates a new 
chapter of his Odyssey ; so he '11 point proudly 
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to the fresh names — New York, Baltimore, 
Deseret, Red Gulch, San Francisco, and so on 
— and that will be the key to the history of his 
wanderiags." 

" Better a deal than writing a book about it," 
said Skolinson. " Every whipper-snapper rhat 
goes a few hundred miles out of England 
thinks he must write a book in these days ; and 
if he 's a lord or a bar6net everybody reads it. 
Cotton 's a sensible fellow. I '11 go and break- 
fast with him too." 

" All right," said Fane ; " 1 11 tell him to 
roast an ox and lay in a few thousand 
oysters." 

**We had better make up a party,'' quoth 
the master, turning languidly on his side to 
catch a gleam of Thames. " Arthur will be 
very glad to see us all." 

" Of course,'' Said Paladin. " If he wants to 
narrate his adventures, the larger the audience 
the better he '1! like it." 

"Well," said Skolinson, " if that 's to be the 
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game, I don't see why Cotton shouldn't come 
down here and tell his story. I hate that 
Albany. There isn't room to breathe in it. I 
feel there as I did when I got into the middle 
of the great Pyramid. Narrow passages and 
small rooms suffocate me. This lawn of yours, 
Tancred, is the sort of dining-room I like : 
there 's no carpet like turf, nor any ceiling like 
the sky. The Albany is a narrow passage 
between two rows of boxes — hot in summer, 
dark in winter, and always musty and fusty. 
On second thoughts I won't go there to break- 
fast." 

" Upon my honour, Skolinson," remarked 
Paladin, quietly, "it is amusing to see you 
lash yourself into a rage. The Albany is a 
convenient crib, and Piccadilly's a very nice 
street, though Oliphant has tried to ruin its 
character by peopling it with mad Mormonites ; 
and you may get tolerable food there. Still, as 
a matter of taste, I 'd rather have more elbow- 
room." 
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" Park Lane is a nice place to live in, if one 
must live in London," said the poet; "there's 
some caprice and variety in its architecture. 
What a pity it is that big cities are crushed 
into monotonous masses ! And oh ! the horror 
of their suburbs. I never find myself in places 
like Brixton and Notting Hill, without feeling 
disposed to commit suicide. If I Ve any luck 
with the French loan, there's a place in the 
Surrey hills where I mean to build a house 
after my own devices." 

" You abominable speculating poetaster ! '* 
exclaimed Skolinson; "I shall live to hear 
that you Ve absconded, and that PoUaky 's on 
your track. Financial fellows are bad enough; 
but when a financial fellow mixes what he calls 
poetry with the business, he 's an illimitable 
impostor." 

"You are in a cantankerous temper this 
afternoon, Thoralf," thereupon languidly said 
Sir Clare Tancred. " Drink some more Mont- 
rachet : it 's a good river-side wine. Does 
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anybody know what Cotton means to do with 
himself next ? " 

"He talks of going to the Cape to look for 
diamonds, and coming back to get married 
when he 's found one big enough to tempt a 
duchess," said Colonel Paladin. 

** As if he cared about duchesses ! " ex- 
claimed Clarice ; ** or as if duchesses would 
care about him ! " 

" Very well put," said her father. " By the 
way, Fane, were those your verses about dia- 
monds that Lady Vereker was so wild about ? 
If so, recite. The swans of Thames are an 
appreciative audience." 

Thus apostrophised, the poet broke forth — 

" * O what shall I do for my beauty?' 
I said to the Lady Lenore : 
* O set me some terrible duty 

Afar on some perilous shore ! 
Sweet, send me where battles grow brisker, 

The victor to tear from his car : 
Let me fetch you the favourite whisker 
That *s worn by the Czar. 
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'Shall I bring home the Papal tiara, 

As a toy for the prettiest of pets ? 
Shall I go with a tantararara, 

And drive off the Prussians from Metz ? 
Shall I dive into -^tna, and bring you 

A gem that Empedocles wore ? 
AVhat perilous gift shall I fling you, 
My languid Lenore ? ' 

** My lady, for laughter too lazy, 

Just dimpled her mouth in a smile, 
And whispered, * Dear Frank, you are crazy 

To talk in so flighty a style. 
Still, go to the Cape, since you pant to 
Be thought the most daring of men ; 
If with diamonds you fill your portmanteau — 
I '11 marry you then.' " 

" I quite agree with the Lady Lenore," said 
Miss Tancred. "Not that I care much about 
diamonds myself: they are heavy, and dan- 
gerous, and vulgar. Lady Mayoresses wear 
diamonds, and glaziers use them. My weak- 
ness is lace." 

** The most poetic of weaknesses," said 
Paladin. "The loveliness of lace as apparel 
consists in its exquisite suggestiveness. When 
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Daphne was turned into a tree, all the leaves 
were Honiton point, depend on it*' 

" There 's nothing so beautiful as lace, except 
snow," observed Skolinson ; " and you want to 
examine that through a microscope to compre- 
hend its beauty. Snow is a great fact. It is 
whiter than a woman's skin, and stronger than 
a hundred armies. The Prussians would not 
have made so easy a victory if there had been 
plenty of it round Paris last winter ! " 

" Mais oil sont les neiges d'antan ? Do you 
remember Villon's lyric, Fane?" asked Sir 
Clare. 

" I have parodied it," said the poet. " Will 
you listen ? " 

" Where is Paris, the beautiful city? 

Has it dissolved like mirage wondrous — 
Its ladies bright, and gallants witty, 

Passed like an earthquake-shock from under us. 

Sweptaway by the onset thunderous, 
Of Teutons mad with the battle-joy? * 

Fate and time from beauty sunder us : 
Where is the famous city Troy ? 
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" Where is Napoleon ? Where each captain 
Who rode in his steel-clad chain but lately, 
Every one rare visions rapt in 
' Of a France that loomed o'er Europe greatly, 

Of a Gallic Empire, strong and stately — 
A baby-giant with war for a toy? 

Where do those phantoms march sedately ? 
But where is Hector who fought for Troy ? 

"Where are the ladies who roamed at large in 

That sweet city, 'mid glee incessant, 
Drinking wine of moist Mame margin 

Under the soft moon's silver crescent. 

With lively laughter effervescent. 
And gay love-games that are loth to clpy ? 

Where is that ecstasy evanescent ? 
But where is Helen who loved in Troy? " 

" If there's going to be any more recitation 
of what you call poetry," quoth Skolinson, 
" I must wish you all good morning. Fane is 
a capital fellow, but why should he bore me by 
rhyming c/tjy with Troy? Is lifelong enough 
for such things, any more than for rhyming 
about Arthur Cotton's vagrancies. We shall 
all of us drink wine of moist Mame margin in 
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Paris again; some of us in St Petersburg 
perhaps." 

" Faith ! " observed Paladin, " I hope not, 
though the Russians get it good. But I won- 
der what sort of Paris they will create from the 
ashes of the past." 

" Ah 1 I wonder," echoed Clarice. " But 
Paris is like the phoenix : it is perpetually 
destroyed, and always arises again more bril- 
liant than ever." 

" This last affair is all through the stupidity 
of one man," exclaimed Skolinson, savagely. 
" What mischief imbecile people do ! Why did 
not that old blockhead, Louis Philippe, shoot 
or hang Louis Napoleon when he had him at 
Ham ? I agree with one of your modern 
philosophers — Buckle, wasn't it ? — who said 
that stupidity does ten times as much harm as 
wickedness." 

" A rogue is a fool with a circumbendibus, 
according to Coleridge," Fane observed. "And 
one can't help fools existing; but at this age 
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of the world we might prevent them from 
governing." 

" This age of the world," quoth Tancred, 
laughing. " O you poets ! You 're as bad, 
Fane, as Hannay with his blood and culture, 
or Arnold with his sweetness and light. Do 
you call this a wiser age, or a stronger, than 
when the Greeks invested Troy ? Paris was 
a bad lot, or he would not have jilted CEnone, 
or run away with Helen. But hang me if he 
was as bad as Napoleon, Wordsworth called 
the first emperor the meanest man of men : I 
wonder what he 'd have said of this fellow? But 
why talk politics on a serene afternoon } Fane, 
it 's your fault, with your confounded rhymes." 

And, manifestly disgusted, Antaeus turned 
round lazily on his favourite grass. 

" I believe Tancred could find truffles by 
that earth-searching process of his," said Fane, 
revengefully. 

" Do you believe in clairvoyance ? " asked 
Clarice. 
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" I believe you can see right through a 
fellow," said SkoHnson, promptly. 

" That depends on his size, I should think," 
quoth Paladin. " But what were you thinking 
of. Miss Tancred ? " 

** I was wondering how it would be if one 
could see right into the earth. Just think, if 
it suddenly became transparent. Perhaps all 
the old mastodons and big lizards that used to 
walk about on the surface are still alive at the 
centre. If moles and worms live in the earth, 
why shouldn't there be bigger creatures farther 
down ? " 

"It would be fine to look into all the gold 
mines and diamond mines, and to see where the 
springs come from, and where the roots of trees 
go to." Thus said Fane. 

" I shouldn't care to see all the mouldy 
old bones of my ancestors,*' observed the 
Colonel. 

" They say there 's a hottish fire at the 
centre," said Skolinson, musingly. " Perhaps, 
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if I may mention it in your presence, Miss 
Tancred, that may be where old Harry lives — 
you know who I mean, — and we should be able 
to judge whether he really is a graminivorous 
animal." 

** Now, you fellows are going from politics to 
theology," growled Tancred, from the turf. 
'* Why can't you talk cookery, or vintages, or 
girls ? Those are the topics for gentlemen. 

" They are getting tiresome, papa," said 
Clarice ; " I am tired of them. I shall go on 
the river for an hour. Who will get me my 
serge jacket ?" 

The poet sprang to his feet, and ran to the 
house with this intent. The maiden went down 
to the steps, where awaited her the lightest and 
most delicate of canoes. Enveloped in the 
blue serge with gold buttons — favourite attire 
of the aquatic coquette — she deftly stepped 
into the dainty boat, and a few strokes of the 
paddle put her mid-stream. It looked as if 
some lovelier water-bird had come amid the 
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swans of Thames. Of all the charming ways 
in which pretty girls arride us, none, I think, is 
quite equal to this latest of all. An archeress in 
Lincoln-green is very nice ; but one tires of the 
endless oscillation between two targets. Cro- 
quet exhibits the ankle ; but I hate girls who 
exhibit their ankles. A charming child on 
horseback is heartily to be admired ; yet roads 
are dusty, and hoofs are noisy, and there is 
always the feeling that a horse is apt to become 
an uncontrollable animal. I like to see a lady 
skate well ; but good ice comes seldom in this 
capricious climate, and skating is apt to make 
a girl blowsy. The canoe seems close to per- 
fection, both for actor and spectator. The 
pretty canoiste can move silently and easily 
along the river with unfatiguing strokes of 
the paddle; can as she glides eat grapes or 
strawberries, or dream over her favourite 
writer — myself, I hope* And what a picture 
she is, seen on a lovely river like our own 
unrivalled Thames ! How she passes through 
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the white flotilla of swans, looking like some 
marvellous bird that has descended from Nephe- 
lococcygia to outdo their beauty ! There is no 
witch like your water-witch. 

Such was Clarice. She spent more than 
an hour on the river : when she returned, her 
father and Colonel Paladin alone awaited her. 
Skolinson and Fane had gone to town. 

" We must dine early to-day, Clarice," said 
Sir Clare. ** Have you forgotten that we pro- 
mised to see Don Giovanni with Paladin ? " 

^r '^f 'r ^F •^^ 

Skolinson and the poet had gone to town by 
rail, and talked as they went. Fane, it should 
be observed, was comparatively a recent visitor 
at The Mulberries. They happened now to 
be alone in a smoking carriage. 

** We had a pleasant afternoon. Fane," said 
the giant, lighting a cigar suitable to one of the 
Anakim. 

" Delightful. But, do you know, the oftener 
I have the pleasure of seeing Sir Clare Tan- 
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cred and his daughter, the more they puzzle 
me?'* 

^<Why?" 

" It is difficult to say exactly. Sir Clare 
seems to me a man who could do anything, 
and who does nothing." 

"So he is. But, then, you don't know the 
reason of that ; how should you ? When Tan- 
cred left Oxford he was the handsomest and 
ablest young fellow in England. He hadn't a 
fault ; the world was at his command ; he might 
have been the first man in the realm. Well, 
he made a mistake ; stumbled on the threshold 
of life ; there 's some mystery about it, which 
I only half guess, and should have no right to 
explain if I could. Then he got a run of the 
most abominable luck ; lost money, estates, 
friends, health ; had the most amazing adven- 
tures ; fought in . foreign armies, dug gold at 
the antipodes, travelled for years, and then 
came back to live in Bohemia. He was the 
fastest man of the time. Even now he is not 
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absolutely tame; but in those years he was 
appalling. I 've got thews and sinews, but I 
couldn't live with himr 

The poet quoted Victor Hugo : — 

" * lA, Lothaire, 
Due sans terre, 
Sauveterre, 
Diable et dieu.' " 

" Diable et dieu, certainly," responded Sko- 
linson. " An absolute gentleman, always ; a 
fearless adventurer ; a man whose friends will 
be friends to death, as I can say for Paladin and 
myself" 

"He should have lived in old days, and been 
a troubadour," said Fane ; " have found adven- 
ture, and then found lyric words to make it 
immortal. Hugo has the picture of him pre- 
cisely in that ballad I quoted — 

" * Nous qui sommes, 

De par Dieu, 

Gentilshommes 

De haut lieu, 
VOL. I. C 
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II faut faire 
Bruit sur terre, 
Et la guerre 
N'est qu'un jeu. 



> V 



" Good. That 's the natural impulse of the 

man. He's a true Tancred, crusader and 

> 

troubadour. He's wasted,, in this flat nine- 
teenth century, when his friends laughingly 
style him the King of Bohemia." 

'♦ But his daughter " said Fane. 

The carriage-door opened suddenly. 

" TicketSy please I ''* 



CHAPTER III. 

GOG OF GRIM GULCH, 
Cave quos Deus notavit. 

Gog Bradstow got his nickname thus : when 
he first appeared at Grim Gulch he wore spec- 
tacles, and so they called him Goggles. His 
object in so doing was to hide the recent loss 
of one of his eyes ; but, after somfe successful 
gold-digging, he went to San Francisco and got 
a glass eye put in, and thenceforward gave up the 
spectacles. Thenceforward, also, his cronies 
gave up calling him Goggles, and abbreviated 
it to Gog. 

Although his true name was Job, Gog suited 
him better, for he was rather like that Guild- 
hall giant. He was an immensely large fat 
flabby long-bodied short-necked man, with a 
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cunning leer on his face, and with a short allow- 
ance of fingers on both hands. This last pecu- 
liarity caused neither inquiry nor surprise at 
Grim Gulch ; few of the diggers in that lucky 
spot were in a state of physical completeness, 
or could distinctly remember when they be- 
came incomplete. A man who had lost no 
more than an eye and a few fingers was rather 
objectionably like the inhabitants of the civilised 
world. 

Grim Gulch, when Gog Bradstow lived there, 
well deserved its name. Gulch appears to be 
one of those old English words which (like 
shunt y in the railway vocabulary) reappear just 
when wanted, after long desuetude. It is the 
same as gully, evidently ; but gold-diggers have 
no time for dissyllables. Grim Gulch was the 
grimmest gully ever made by water ; it was 
dry now, but its bottom was treacherous, and 
more than one digger had sunk in the bog, and 
been suffocated before his mates could help 
him ; its sides crumbled and fell in, and had 
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buried a whole gang of fellows who probably 
ought first to have been hanged. It was a 
dangerous digging, but very full of gold — so it 
attracted the most adventurous scoundrels in 
California. It attracted Gog. 

It also attracted Dick Swire ; and that rather 
remarkable rascal became Gog Bradstow's close 
friend and ally — jackal to the leonine scoundrel. 
In fact, Swire, physically a coward, had perfect 
moral courage. Gog reversed these attributes. 
Most great men have an ante damniey who con- 
tributes the secret strength to their greatness : 
Caesar had his Mamurra, who must have been 
a very useful scoundrel, or Valerius of Verona 
would not have deemed him worthy of satire. 
Well, Gog's Mamurra, or Pere Joseph, or 
Talleyrand, or Walewski, was Dick Swire ; so 
when they had formed a duumvirate they ruled 
Grim Gulch. Swire had in Cockneydom been 
" a tailor by trade ;" I don't mean a coat-building 
magnate of Savile Row or Sackyille Street, but 
a journeyman, who passed his days cross-legged 
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in the company of a goose, and was as eloquent 
as one of the geese that saved the Capitol among 
the Cogers of Shoe Lane at night. He was a 
tremendous politician, this little Swire, and was 
especially strong in his denunciations of the 
police, who were established by that terrible 
Tory, Sir Robert Peel. Swire's invectives 
against those tyrants in blue gave the Cogers 
infinite delight : they were unaware that he had 
a personal quarrel with the force. Indeed, when 
he was missed from the alcoholic agorUy and 
when the loss of his orations was lamented, 
nobody connected his disappearance with the 
great robbery of gems and plate at Lady Cleo- 
patra Kohinoor's. Scotland Yard knew more 
than Shoe Lane. 

Swire was simply the most adroit rascal in 
London. He was the envy and admiration of 
the great confraternity of thieves ; they talked 
of him as painters talk of Rafaelle. Barrington 
the pickpocket was a clever fellow in his days, 
we doubt not ; and when he came to be manager 
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of a theatre in Australia, and put in a prologue 
the immortal distich— 

" True patriots we, for, be it understood, " 
We left our country for our country's good " — 

he at least showed how a thief might be a 
wit. Swire was no wit : he was a humorist ; 
and his humour showed itself in his rascalities. 
He liked his joke. He once stole a plethoric 
alderman's huge gold watch, and sent it back 
to him by a commissionaire, with a polite note 
saying that it had no marketable value. It 
gave him perfect delight to steal — " convey, the 
wise it call " — Lady Cleopatra's diamonds, just 
as she was going to pawn them to save from 
arrest a gentleman who was — not her husband. 
Swire was a thorough Cockney, and had the 
Cockney's histrionic power, and the Cockney's 
keenness of observation. He was, I have said, 
a tailor " by trade ; " yet would he mix with an 
assemblage of valets and footmen, and make 
them believe he also was a man-servant, and 
pick up invaluable information from their lazy 
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talk. That such a man should have been' 
driven to dig gold at Grim Gulch shows that 
. London does not always appreciate genius. 
Lady Cleopatra's diamonds carried him to that 
digging when the metropolis grew too hot for 
him ; and he at once saw that he could utilise 
Gog Bradstow ; and he lost no time in doing it. 
In describing Swire I regret to say that he 
had one weakness : it is too true. An accom- 
. plished polygamist, he had wives wherever he 
went ; and by one of these he had a daughter. 
Odd to say, though this man was incurably 
selfish, he felt paternal affection for this 
daughter of his, Rachel Swire. Her mother 
he detested, and had indeed caused her death 
by starvation; but Rachel he loved, if I may 
use that divine word in regard to such a 
scoundrel, and he did his utmost to keep her 
in the dark as to his crimes. He succeeded, 
for hers was a simple character ; and when he 
was suddenly compelled to leave England, he 
sent her a plausible excuse, and all the money 
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he could spare. She was at that time two or 
three and twenty, and was lady's maid in an 
aristocratic household. Gladly would she have 
•followed him if she had known whither he went, 
for she believed him the victim of misfortune. 
He, meanwhile, when he was left alone at Grim 
Gulch, was wont to blaspheme the Divinity 
because he was so far from his Rachel. It was 
queer, this utterly unscrupulous rascal's affec- 
tion for the girl. But he could not repress it — 
could not always conceal it from his comrades, 
who, of course, laughed at him for being such 
a fool. It was the only thing they could find 
in him to laugh at. 

The democracy of Grim Gulch dwelt in 
tents and huts and cabins, and liked a free and 
easy life, digging for gold by day, and playing 
poker and euchre over old rye whiskey at 
night. All thorough desperadoes, they seldom 
quarrelled ; for there was not one among them 
who would hesitate to murder his best friend ; 
and so the inevitable revolver secured an 
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armed peace. When the colony had flourished 
for some months, and gold was plentiful, a 
Frenchman from San Francisco, who called 
himself Gaspard, came and built a wooden 
restaurant, and added thereto a billiard room, 
and brought a gang of Chinamen as cooks and 
servants. A tall olive -coloured man, this 
Gaspard, with a hectic flush on his dark face as 
if he were just recovering from fever, and a 
black treacherous eye. An indolent man and 
an inveterate gambler, he did nothing himself, 
but kept his Chinese followers well to their 
work. He never dreamt of digging for gold, 
but a good deal of the gold dug in Grim Gulch 
found its way into his pockets. Between the 
sale of strong liquors, and his marvellous luck 
at play, Gaspard soon became the richest man 
in the place. He was popular, however : at 
the Bonnet Rouge, as he called his establish- 
ment, there were always cards and dice and gin 
cocktails and old rye ; and he had done some- 
thing to civilise Grim Gulch, having arranged 
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to get from San Francisco, at monthly intervals, 
the newspapers of New York and Paris and 
London. 

On a lovely morning — a Sunday of all days 
in the week — Gog Bradstow was lying supine 
on a bank of grass under the shadow of a 
mighty tree. It was a giant azalea, two cen- 
turies old at least, so covered with multitu- 
dinous amber blossom that the leafage was 
scarcely visible. Beneath this superb tree, in 
whose innumerable flowers there was a sleepy 
hum of millions of insects, Gog was sleeping 
off the strong drink of the night before. He 
had played poker and drunk old rye, with the 
result of empty pockets and a frightful head- 
ache. He was breathing stertorously. He 
looked more like an immense toad, lying 
on its back, than a human being. At intervals 
his huge hand clutched the sandy grass at his 
side, and through his gnashing teeth low sounds 
of execration were audible. He was evidently 
dreaming over again his previous night's de- 
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feat. Perhaps in his sleep he was murdering 
Gaspard, for now and then his face was con- 
vulsed by a grin of horrible delight. 

By his side sat little Dick Swire. No one 
had ever seen Swire drunk, though he carried 
more strong liquor than most men. Swire 
leaned against the vast azalea trunk, thirty feet 
in periphery, and appeared in a profound re- 
verie. Loyal to Gog, he had come to watch 
him in his slumber, and at a proper time to 
administer a "pick-me-up:" but the fragrance 
of the azalea blossom reminded him unexpect- 
edly of the scent of some white lilacs that hung 
over the palings of a little cottage which he had 
occupied in a London suburb years before, 
when his daughter was a tiny child, and he had 
not graduated in crime. Then he suddenly re- 
membered it was Sunday morning; and he 
thought he could see little Rachel, dressed all in 
white, toddling off to church with her mother 
— ay, and now he could hear the bells of 
the two churches of Fulham and Putney 
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as they used to mock each other across the 
Thames. 

"Damn those bells!" he exclaimed aloud, 
starting to his feet. For the moment he was 
back at his little Fulham cottage, and his wife 
and daughter were going to church, while he 
was about to lounge down to the Cat and 
Bagpipes, and read Reynolds, and abuse the 
Queen and the aristocracy. 

His movement and exclamation awoke Gog. 
The monster stretched uneasily, clapped his 
hand to his head, which felt like an explosive 
shell at bursting point, and ejaculated — 

"Damno/^^^f " 

" Don't matter," says Swire, shortly, recalled 
to himself. " I was thinking of something 
else." 

** Well, / think it does matter," growled Gog, 
turning slowly on his side, and groaning. 
" Damn Gaspard ! / should say. He poisons 
a man with bad Bourbon, and robs him with 
swindling tricks on the cards. I Ve lost 
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a hundred dollars, and my head 's split to 
pieces, and I 'm as thirsty as the devil. Damn 
Gaspard ! " 

As the huge brute reiterated his execration 
Gaspard himself came through the door of the 
Bonnet Rouge ^ which* looked cool under its 
striped awning, and lounged indolently towards 
them, followed by two Chinese servants. With 
a wide straw hat on his head, and white linen 
habiliments, the Frenchman should have seemed 
as cool as his tavern, round which the hot dust 
had been laid by frequent waterings ; but the 
flush of fire in his dark face made you feel that 
there was a pulse of fire in his veins. How- 
ever, he talked coolly enough. 

** I heard you, my dear Gog," he said. " I 
knew you would swear at me when you woke. 
Swear, my friend ; it is a great relief. But I 
am the good man of Samaria. Look ! you are 
thirsty. Chow-chow, the mixture." 

Into a great silver tankard, with lumps of 
lake ice in it, the Chinaman poured about half- 
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a-pint of brandy. This done, he opened a 
bottle of champagne, and emptying it into the 
tankard, handed it to Gog. 

" There, my friend," said Gaspard. " Martell 
and Heidseck. You will soon recover." 

I ndeed, Gog Bradstow,4iaving absorbed about 
half this compound, and passed the tankard to 
Swire, looked considerably better. 

" You 're a confounded scoundrel, Gaspard," 
he said ; " but that 's a fine drink. We '11 have 
some more presently. I don't mean to dig 
to-day." 

" No ; why should you ? One may be as 
happy here as anywhere, except in Paris. Ah, 
Paris ! If only they would shoot Badinguet, I 
could return again. But my post is come in ; 
here are some papers." 

He beckoned to one of the Chinese waiters, 
who brought forward a packet of newspapers. 
The only English journals among them were 
two successive copies of the Times. Gog seized 
one, and Dick Swire the other. Gaspard, taking 
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from one of the waiters a lighted cigarette, 
looked lazily through the Figaro. 

It was Swire's fate to see something that 
astonished him. You may imagine that this 
gentleman, though accustomed to political ora- 
tory in Shoe Lane, did not turn at once to the 
parliamentary debates or the foreign intelli- 
gence. No ; he looked for police news in his 
exile — he was eager to see what his former 
comrades were doing. His eye was caught by 
by a paragraph, headed — 

"Mysterious Jewel Robbery. 

" The police had information of a mysterious 
robbery of jewels from the residence of Sir 
Clare Tancred, Bart., The Mulberries, Surrey. 
It appears that on Thursday evening Sir Clare 
and his daughter, accompanied by Colonel 
Paladin, went to the opera, leaving at home 
three maid-servants — the cook, housemaid, and 
Miss Tancred's personal attendant. On their 
return, it was found that an old oak bureau in 
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Sir Clarets private sitting-room had been 
' forcibly opened, and some antique jewellery 
abstracted, of very great value. The police 
were at once sent for, and the matter investi- 
gated. The servants all declared that they 
had heard no noise. The cook and housemaid 
stated that they had been sitting in the kitchen 
the whole evening. The lady's maid stated 
that she had not left an anteroom or gallery in 
which she is accustomed to sit, and with which 
the doors of both Sir Clare Tancred's room 
and of Miss Tancred's communicate. It 
seems impossible that the bureau could have 
been violently opened withouf being heard 
in the anteroom ; and considerable suspicion 
attaches to the lady's maid, whose name is 
Rachel Swire, and who is believed to be the 
daughter of a thief well known to the police, 
but who has eluded their grasp, and is sup- 
posed to have left England. She is now in 
custody." 

Dick Swire read this paragraph three times 

VOL. I. D 
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over. When Gaspard looked up from his 
Figaro^ he noticed that Swire was white to the 
very lips. 

" What is the matter } " he asked. 

** I must go to England," said Dick Swire- 
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CHAPTER IV. 

MISTRESS AND MAID. 
" We mortal millions live alone." 

The relation between Clarice Tancred and 
Rachel Swire was curious. Each had for the 
other a great admiration ; but neither, in the 
slightest degree, understood the other. Our 
princess had in her maid a marvel of neatness — 
a treasure of loyalty : Rachel did her work 
swiftly and quietly, anticipated all the whims 
of her capricious mistress, seemed never to tire, 
was awake and ready for service, however late 
Miss Tancred was at ball or opera, however 
early on a summer morning her restless spirit 
took her down across the lawn to ask sympathy 
of the restless river. And verily this was no 
easy task, Clarice and her father lived a gay 
life in the season, and came home to The Mul- 
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berries at the most untimely hours, just when 
purple streaks of sunrise were traversing the 
sky, and the first strong shafts were scattering 
the mists of Thames. But now and then Clarice 
would grow sick and weary of dissipation, and 
would refuse to leave home for weeks together. 
Then Sir Clare, who never cared to go out un- 
less his daughter accompanied him, divided his 
time between his lawn and his library. All 
through the sunny hours he strolled or lay 
beneath the mulberry trees, studying the last 
book he happened to fancy. Sir Clare liked 
something to break his mind upon, as Byron 
used to say; he liked to occupy himself with 
some abstruse and difficult study. Little he 
recked what it was, if only hard enough. For, 
having an ardent imagination and a keen intel- 
lect, if unoccupied the brain seemed to grind 
itself, and the result was an unquestionable rest- 
lessness. This, in old days, had driven him 
into wild adventure, and even now caused him 
to enjoy the society of brilliant Bohemians ; but 
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he had resolved to remain tranquilly at home, 
and with great strength of will he conquered his 
energy by sheer hard work. He did many 
things in turn. He took up the Siamese 
language, and floored it, so that he might have 
been its first lexicographer ; he turned from that 
to double algebra, and developed to the utmost 
the great theory which destroys impossible 
quantities ; he read Kant and Hegel, and the 
whole crew of German metaphysicians; he 
studied Hebrew in order to ascertain the true 
meaning of those apparently simple sayings 
which are known as the Proverbs of Solomon ; 
he calculated tt to a thousand places of decimals ; 
he read Mr Sylvester's Laws of Verse; he 
added corollaries to Mr Henslow's theories of 
Phyllotaxis; he mastered Adams's demonstra- 
tion of the skyey whereabout of a planet yet 
unknown ; in fine, he worked off his vital surplus 
of intellect by unflinching study, and nobody 
could do him a greater favour than to tell him 
of some book immensely difficult, of some enigma 
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impossible to solve. When Clarice stayed at 
home, it was thus he occupied the long summer 
days ; thus also that he spent the midnight hours, 
when his daughter had sung her last song and 
left him to his books. 

As to Clarice, at those times she lived in the 
garden and on the river. What a mystery is 
that endowment of inheritance, which passes on 
certain faculties and propensities from parent to 
child, or from the ancestor to his posterity • for 
it often skips one or more generations. Clarice 
had Sir Clare's temperament, womanised ; she 
inherited his sleepless energy, which drove her 
into numberless caprices. She would be the 
gayest of London belles for a while : then, 
sickening of the hot atmosphere and flat colloquy 
of Belgravia, would hurry home to expend her- 
self on her canoe and on reading poetry — espe- 
cially Browning and Heine. I believe she pro- 
fessed to understand Sordello, which Sir Clare 
himself had given up long ago. 

At any rate, she did not understand her maid, 
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any more than the maid understood her. Their 
relation to each other was very much like mine 
to my big wolf-hound. We are the best of 
friends and the truest of comrades, and if any- 
body were to attack one of us, the other would 
try to give a good account of him, but not in the 
least do we understand each other. He is asleep 
at my feet as I write, now and then emitting a 
sound which shows that he "hunts in dreams;" 
and I have put my feeling about him in the form 
of a sonnet. 

'* A mighty Pyrenean wolf-hound lies 

Beside me while I work or think or dreg,m, 
And midnight passes like a mystic stream, 
And in the icy blue of winter skies 
Star after star grows wonderful and dies. 

To me those bright orbs yield no glory-gleam — 
Snug, curtained, and intent upon my theme — 
Wrapt in myself. Even so my great dog sighs. 
Close at my feet, in visions of the chase 
Of wild wolves howling over hills of snow, 
Slain by his stalwart fathers long ago. 
My thoughts within him find no resting place : 
Of me he knows just what of him I know. 
Strange is the stern fate that hath made it so." 
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Rachel Swire looked at her mistress as 
a child looks at a meteor — as a thing in- 
comprehensible, wonderful, beautiful, perhaps 
perilous. Clarice Tancred looked at her maid 
as the most perfect of servitresses, as the 
simplest and quietest of damsels. She was but 
partially right. Rachel Swire also had a father. 
She loved and admired that parent, wholly 
ignorant that he was scamp and thief. She 
had some of his blood in her veins, some of 
his wit in her brain. But it was only at 
times that Richard Swire's idiosyncrasy re- 
appeared, even indirectly, in his daughter 
Rachel ; arid it was generally at those times 
when she was left long alone, waiting for her 
mistress, and with nothing in the world to do. 
Then, as she did not care to read, not having 
acquired the art of reading easily, and as her 
canine fidelity to Clarice kept her at watch 
for her return, she would indulge in strange 
reveries and day-dreams, wherein were mingled 
adventures vaguely resembling some of Dick 
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Swire's own. It was partly an hereditary 
malady, partly due to the fact that when she 
was a little girl, living at home with her father, 
that worthy parent, proud of his elocution, 
was wont to read choice paragraphs from 
his favourite paper to any of his " pals '* who 
dropped in of an evening. These paragraphs 
almost invariably recounted some daring or 
ingenious exploit of robbery. Bank clerks 
robbed at the counter ; elderly ladies despoiled 
of their dividends in an omnibus; jewellers' 
shopmen deprived of priceless diamonds, and 
adroitly deposited in lunatic asylums ; hotel- 
keepers victimised by sham earls ; travellers 
chloroformed in railway carriages: such were 
some of the fortunate enterprises which Dick 
Swire loved to read in his best style, and 
which his little daughter, sitting unnoticed in 
her corner, drank in greedily. That her father 
had any part in such doings she did not dream 
— and indeed, when she grew somewhat older, 
he grew more careful as to what he read in 
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her presence — ^but her imagination had caught 
hold of what she had heard, and woven it into 
a sort of strange romance. Happy children, 
who have had their fancies fed on wholesome 
stuff, may be seen playing at Robinson Crusoe 
and Friday, or Aladdin and the Magician. 
Rachel had no companions with whom to 
play at theft ; but in her solitary hours she 
would conjure up the memories of what she 
had heard, and dream over again, as an actor 
in them, the adventures narrated in the police 
news. 

It is a point often ignored (though not so 
often as formerly) in the education of children, 
that their young imaginations require food-^ 
and wholesome food. Some parents consider 
all fiction wicked : the consequence is that 
when boys and girls find the need of it, they 
get it on the sly — in the form usually of 
weekly journals containing rascally romances 
of crime and superstition. Take any ladies' 
school where Sir Walter Scott and Charles 
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Dickens are rigidly prohibited, and see if there 
are not translations of naughty French novels 
hidden away in corners for perusal when a 
chance occurs. " Pickwick is vulgar," saith the 
didactic schoolmistress, unaware that the de- 
mure pupil whom she lectures has perhaps some 
worse book in her private box. Wise fathers 
will see that their children have at every stage 
the best books to educate the imagination — 
from the merry nonsense of the nursery through 
the tales of Scheherezade and Defoe to the 
best works of the noblest modern novelists, 
and so on, to Shakespeare. There is no 
teacher like your story-teller. Practical parents, 
who think their boys and girls should give up 
story books in favour of arithmetic and needle- 
work, are unaware of the blunder they make. 
We English have shown ourselves the most 
imaginative nation in existence ; but with 
Puritanism there began a crusade against the 
imaginative faculty, which is the true cause of 
the innumerable political mistakes of modern 
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times. The theatre has fallen into the hands 
of burlesque writers, because Puritanism de- 
clared it to be wicked ; the novel has occupied 
itself with murder and bigamy, because girls 
who illicitly read scrofulous French stories in 
their youth took to romance-writing in their 
later years ; and great poets have been pro- 
scribed, and driven to attack the foundations 
of society, because poetry was regarded as 
something profane. Collateral results might 
be enumerated to any extent: we should not 
have found ourselves, in this year 1 8 7 1 , reduced 
to the position of a second-rate power, and 
absolutely afraid of an invasion that we could 
not repel, had there been one statesman with 
imagination to realise for himself and for the 
people the conditions on which England holds 

her place among nations. 

^ * ^ * * 

When Sir Clare Tancred and his daughter 
returned in their brougham after the opera, 
Rachel was in waiting. The midnight was 
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iced a little : you get a misty chill from Thames 
after the hottest of summer days. 

"We might almost have had fires lighted, 
Clarice," said her father, as they hurried up- 
stairs ; " but then they make the rooms too 
hot. Wait a moment before you run away, 
and I will bring you something to warm you." 

Clarice stood in the anteroom, a lovely figure 
in white, with flushed face and eyes alive with 
thought. Sir Clare came out from his room 
in a moment, with a straw-covered flask in his 
hand, and said— 

" Come in here and take it, Clarice. Rachel, 
wait outside." 

Clarice entered. Her father closed the door, 
and made her drink a glass of Maraschino. 
Then he said — 

"We have been robbed, pet. Look here." 

She saw that the old oak cabinet had been 
broken open. 

" How strange, papa! Who can have done 
it ? What will you do ? " 
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" Take it quietly, my child," he said. " You 
go to your room, but don't undress, and keep 
your maid waiting upon you. She is used to 
your caprices by this time, I should think." 

**0 yes !" she replied, laughingly. 

" Well, as soon as you are safe inside your 
room, I will go quietly across to the police- 
station. I shan't be ten minutes." 

" But why not send John, papa ? Perhaps 
the robber is in the house now." 

** John would talk. I want to investigate the 
matter quietly. Depend on it, the thief has got 
clear away, long ago. I am only afraid he has 
rendered his spoil unrecognisable by now. And 
surely you will be safe enough with Lion at your 
door." 

Lion was a huge tawny mastiff, that always 
kept guard outside Miss Tancred's chamber. 
He had been in the anteroom all that evening. 

** Papa," exclaimed Clarice, " why didn't Lion 
bark when the thieves came ? " 

" Odd, certainly. I '11 think of that as I go 
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to the Station. Now run away to your room, 
child. I don't want to waste more time." 

Clarice went. Rachel followed her to her 
room. Lion stretched himself on the door-mat 
outside. The burglar who attempted to enter 
that room would never burgle again. 

Sir Clare went rapidly downstairs, let him- 
self out, and was soon at the police-station. He 
found the inspector in charge quite willing to 
accompany him to The Mulberries. But he 
had a crotchet of his own : there was a detective 
officer whom he had found singularly skilful, 
so he induced the inspector to telegraph for him. 

The answer came at once — Dingle was at 
Scotland Yard, and would drive straight to The 
Mulberries in the fastest of hansoms. 

" Very good," said Sir Clare to the inspector. 
" You and I can walk down quietly, and smoke 
a cigar on the way. It is just as well not to 
alarm the people till Dingle comes." 

So the policeman, smoking a capital weed, a 
trifle stronger than he liked, strolled down to 
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The Mulberries with Sir Clare. They had not 
waited ten minutes at the postern gate when 
the hansom's wheels were heard. 

** Dingle got a fast horse," said Sir Clare. 

He took the men straight to his bedroom, 
Lion did not move on his mat, for his master 
was there. The detective examined it with 
infinite care. There was an open window, but 
when he looked at the sill, he could see the 
cobweb of a summer spider across it. He 
looked through a magnifier at the broken 
fastenings of the cabinet. He carefully ex- 
amined the carpet near it, and was rewarded 
by picking up — a hairpin. 

"Well!" said Sir Clare, " what do you think?'' 

Dinpfle was oracular and laconic. 

" Done from inside. Done by a amateur. 
Done by a woman.'' 

Sir Clare Tancred then explained to him the 
arrangements of the household that night. 

" I had better see the cook and housemaid," 
said Dingle. 
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" Yes. They are probably in bed ; but my 
daughter's maid is up, and shall call them." 

Sir Clare knocked at Clarice^s door, and gave 
the requisite order. In a few minutes the 
women came down, having dressed in a hurry, 
half asleep. They did not look guilty, by any 
means ; they were only amazed at being brought 
out of bed at an hour so early. Dingle asked 
a question or two, and their answers went to 
show that they had spent the entire evening in 
the kitchen. Rachel, who was quite wide 
awake, said that she had been in the anteroom 
all the time, and had seen and heard no one. 

"And the dog was with you, I suppose," 
said Dingle. 

- Yes." 

** Did he growl or bark ? " 

" No." 

" That will do, I think, Sir Clare," said the 
detective. 

Clarice, with her maid, went into her own 
room ; and Dingle whispered— 
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" That young woman did the job, Sir Clare." 

" Nonsense ! She is a very quiet, respectable 
girl." 

" There's none half so cunning as your quiet 
respectable ones," replied the detective. " I '11 
pledge my reputation she did it." 

" Impossible!" said Sir Clare; "she is the 
most attentive and affectionate servant to my 
daughter. We have had her some years now, 
and she came with an excellent character." 

" Forged, Sir Clare. Her father could forge 
anything." 

" Why, what do you know of her ? Who is 
her father ? " 

" Her father," said Dingle, with an important 
air, "is one Richard Swire, known among his 
pals as Oily. Oily slipped through our fingers 
and went to America. We knew he had a 
daughter, so we just inquired what had become 
of her. Well, he had got her into Miss Tan- 
cred's service just before he bolted. We 
knew nothing against her : she might be a 
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very good girl ; so we left her alone. But this 
here 's a proof," he continued, energetically, " of 
what I always do maintain, that thieves breed 
thieves." 

"It certainly is very curious," said Sir Clare. 
"You are sure that she is this man's daugh- 
ter?^' 

" Perfectly sure/' replied the detective. 

" That assuredly is a strong cause for sus- 
picion. I am afraid the right thing to do is to 
take her into custody." 

And so it happened that Rachel Swire was 
apprehended. 



CHAPTER V. 

JOSEPHINE, 

** A creature not too bright or good 
For human nature's daily food." 

Clarice Tancred had one great friend of her 
own sex. It was rather a remarkable friend- 
ship, for in many things there was wide dis- 
similarity between the two girls. Their ac- 
quaintance had commenced at a boarding- 
school to which Sir Clare had for a very short 
period sent his daughter — who, indeed, rather 
distinguished herself by leaving the place with- 
out permission one morning after a great quarrel 
with the schoolmistress. She got up very 
early; let herself out before anybody was awake; 
walked from Blackheath to the Albany, where 
at that time Sir Clare and Colonel Paladin had 
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rooms adjacent ; and made them both laugh 
consumedly at breakfast by narrating her ad- 
ventures. She was but twelve at the time, so 
the escapade may perhaps be forgiven. 

Josephine Lester was disconsolate at losing 
her, for Sir Clare did not send her back. 
Josephine, a couple of years older, had taken a 
fancy to the wayward Clarice, and done her 
utmost to keep her out of trouble. Clarice's 
faculty for getting into mischief was unrivalled 
and inexhaustible. She couldn't help it. The 
humorous Fates helped her own natural sense 
of humour. She tumbled into ponds in trying 
to reach water-flowers ; she burst into a laugh 
at morning prayers because a bluebottle would 
settle on the point of the mistress's nose ; she drew 
caricatures of that dignified lady upon fly-leaves 
of austere school-books ; she helped everybody 

slow in their lessons, and forgot to learn her 
own. Luckily for her, she was the daughter of 
a baronet, and consequently the prize lamb of 
the aristocratic flock, else, I fear, the statement 
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in Miss Brownrigge's circular, that "corporal 
punishment was rigorously inhibited," would 
not have prevented her from having her ears 
boxed. She escaped that, but she was very 
considerably bullied ; whence it happened that 
she took flight to the Albany. 

Josephine had been her friend and protectress 
at school. She had done her best to keep her 
out of scrapes, and to preserve her from the 
unpleasant results of scrapes. As I did not 
know Miss Lester as a school-girl, I shall not 
attempt to describe her at that time ; but I can 
imagine her a most demure and well-behaved 
little person, who always learned her lessons 
accurately, and was perfect with her collect on 
Sunday. I know her now, and like her very 
much. The first thing that strikes you about 
her is her quiet elegance. She is very pretty ; 
tall, slender, rather dark, exquisitely graceful in 
movement, very musical in speech. Let her 
stand or sit anywhere — in a room, on a lawn, in 
a carriage — and she fills you with a sense of 
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fitness. Dressing with fine taste, she seems 
never too finely dressed. She is not brilliant 
or original ; she has no ecclesiastical mania, 
high or low ; she knows nothing of Darwin or 
Huxley or Emily FaithfuU ; she is ignorant 
equally of poetry and of algebra. She under- 
stands chaff; she is an adept at innocent flirta- 
tion ; she likes a ball, and can dance deliciously ; 
she knows how to order a dinner. And she is 
very sensible, you know, and wise ; and doubt- 
less had just the same amount of sagacity when 
at fourteen she gave good advice and kind pro- 
tection to our little princess, Clarice. 

When Rachel Swire's arrest had shocked 
her mistress, that impetuous young lady was 
not happy until she had told Josephine all 
about it. Mrs Lester, a merchant's widow, 
with a fine family of handsome girls destined 
to make men happy, lived in a house of Queen 
Annes date on Clapham Common. Those 
comfortable square suburban houses of red 
brick, with thick walls and stout floors and 
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ample gardens, are not bad places to dwell in : 
they are ugly, I admit — ^but it is perhaps fortu- 
nate that it requires an education to know what 
is beautiful, and therefore to be disgusted with 
what is ugly. And after all. Time has done 
his best to conceal and transmute their original 
ugliness, by toning down the hideous red of 
their bricks, throwing lichen on their roofs, 
broadening their cedars and planes, orna- 
menting them with fuller growth of wistaria 
and ivy and Virginian creeper. Mrs Lester's 
house was at any rate perfectly comfortable ; 
and comfort was what that excellent lady 
liked above all things. I think she must have 
been a charming woman in her youth — as 
charming, at least, as Josephine; but it is no 
joke to be left a widow with six or eight girls 
to bring up and marry. And though she had 
been triumphantly successful, there were signs 
that the effort had been a trying one, and that 
the laudable desire to keep detrimentals at a 
distance had made her somewhat prejudiced 
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against mankind generally, and especially 
against that part of it which is young and 
marriageable. 

To Josephine Lester, on the day after the 
robbery, Clarice Tancred drove rather early. 
Clarice was shocked about Rachel Swire, and 
could not tell what to make of the affair. She 
had complete confidence in her maid. She be- 
lieved her only too simple and innocent. But 
the circumstances were strangely suspicious : it 
seemed impossible that a stranger could have 
entered Sir Clare's room and broken open the 
bureau without disturbing either Rachel Swire 
or Lion, both in the anteroom. Had she been 
all this time the victim of an astute hypocrite ? 
It was not a pleasant thought. Nobody likes 
to be victimised in such a way — to find himself 
checkmated by a cunning person of inferior 

nature and intellect. Butler, however, writes — 

» 

" Surely the pleasure is as great 
In being cheated as to cheat/' 

The epigrammatic rhymer knew the world : 
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more than half of it are either rogues who take 
pleasure in over-reaching their neighbours, or 
fools who take pleasure in their special follies. 
These are the positive and negative poles of 
inferior life. The betting peer who throws 
down a great estate, and drags a noble name in 
the dust, has his complement in the astute bill 
discounter, adunc of nose, who will leave his 
heir half a county. Which is the more con- 
temptible animal? The promoter of bubble 
companies, who will abscond with sufficient 
plunder just before his bubbles burst, has his 
complement in the shareholders whose greed 
for coin makes them have faith in impossible 
guarantees of twenty -five per cent. The 
cheater and the cheatee (to parody law-jargon) 
are equally enjoying themselves ; for surely it is 
enjoyment to develop to the uttermost one's 
own nature. The stinging-nettle grown to its 
climax of bigness and offensiveness, is probably 
as happy in its way as the delicate May-lily 
when its tremulous white bells shed perfect 
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fragrance on the woodland air. The donkey 
delights in that stupendous bray of his just as 
much as the nightingale in its delicious 
variety of joyous and passionate and heart- 
broken music. So the best thing a knave or 
fool can do to please himself is to have full 
swing of his knavery or folly; and, as both 
knavery and folly bring upon themselves a 
punishment inevitable and inflexible, this also 
is the best thing he can do for the world. 

Our princess did not belong to that lower 
class that can take delight in being cheated. 
It made her unhappy, for another's sake rather 
than her own. She had that simple frank be- 
lief in her human brothers and sisters which 
characterises the highest natures — the natures 
most easily befooled and bewildered among us. 
And now, when it was the case of a girl whom 
she had treated with overflowing kindness and 
absolute confidence — ^who had known all her 
trivial secrets, and received and professed to 
give an almost sisterly affection — it was very 
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hard upon Clarice. She was the most daring and 
fearless, but also the most sensitive and tender, 
of girls. This thing profoundly troubled her. 

** What shall I do, Josephine ?" she asked, as 
they sat in the old-fashioned Clapham parlour, 
looking out upon a trim garden with beds in- 
variably rectangular. She had told her story to 
her friend. "It cannot be true, can it, do you 
think ? I am sure I treated Rachel as if she 
were my own sister." 

•* You do that to too many people, Clarry," 
said her friend. Josephine had an incurable 
dislike to calling people by their right names — 
a dislike much too common, and arising from 
that popular ignorance of the beauty of language 
which overruns us also with slang. How should 
any one desire to mutilate and cacophonize so 
musical a name as Clarice ? 

" Now, don't be cross, Josephine : you know 
I care for nobody but you." 

" Nobody of your own sex," says Miss Lester, 
wickedly. 
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'' Yes, that's what I mean. I find women, so 
far as I know them, much less interesting than 
men. And I think girls like you and me are 
much less interesting than married women, who 
have learnt something from men, and have got 
some of their husbands' faculties about them. 
I am rather an exception myself, though, because 
papa has taught me so much." 

" What odd things you do say, Clarry ! I 
think most gentlemen prefer girls to married 
women." 

" Nonsense, child. It is just the other way. 
A girl, unless she is something very remarkable, 
must put up with anybody who chooses to' ap- 
proach her. But a married woman who is 
beautiful and brilliant can summon to her 
court — like, a queen— any one whom she pleases. 
Of course she takes only the best of the men : 
it is the others, the empty silly vain young 
fellows, whom you see fluttering round the pretty 
girls — the little things that smell of bread and 
butter, as Byron says. I hate bread and butter." 
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" Well, dear, you talk like a book, as your 
papa tells you sometimes. But tell me, what 
is to become of Rachel ? " 

** Oh, she is in prison, I suppose. Don't talk 
about her. I shall dream of her, I know I shall, 
for many a night. Josephine, my darling, you 
must come and stay with me, and sleep with 
me : if you will, I shall be less unhappy. Will 
you ? Say yes directly." 

"I can come," replied Josephine, "for mamma 
is going to the seaside, and I don't much care 
about it. But you know I am rather afraid of 
your papa ; he always seems to be laughing at 
one. And then he and those friends of his — 
they are very nice — but they do talk about 
things that I can t in the least understand, and 
I feel as if I looked so very foolish.'' 

" They all admire you immensely," said 
Clarice; "papa says (but I ought not to tell 
you) that he never saw a girl so beautiful in a 
state of perfect repose. What fun if he were 
to ask you to marry him ! You'd make a kind 
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Stepmother, wouldn't you, Josephine? You 
wouldn't keep me on bread and water ?" 

" Dear Clarry, you are wilder than ever to- 
day. Do you really want me to come ? I can 
come to-morrow, though I am half afraid." 

"You will come to-day, Josephine. I am 
not going home without you. I must have 
you ; I should imagine all manner of things if 
I had to be alone all night." 

"Well," said Josephine, "you seem very 
determined, so I suppose I must give way. 
Have a cup of tea or something while I get 
ready." 

"No, thanks. I should like just a glass of 
Roederer, but I know your mamma doesn^t keep 
those useful little stimulants, and would think 
it dreadful if she did. Papa has spoilt me, you 
know." 

Josephine made her arrangements as rapidly 
as possible, and within an hour they were driv- 
ing toward The Mulberries. As they crossed 
Wimbledon Common, a horseman rode up to 
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them : it was Eustace Fane, who had in the 
distance recognised Sir Clare Tancred's roans. 
Introduction ensued ; he looked as if he liked 
Josephine amazingly; and it was understood 
that he would be at The Mulberries that after- 
noon. 

" You seem to have made quite an impression 
upon the young poet/' said Clarice to Josephine. 

'^Poetr exclaimed Josephine, almost indig- 
nantly; "he^s on the Stock Exchange." 



CHAPTER VI. 



THE CORPORAL, 



"'If I durst presume,- continued Trim, *to give your honour my 
advice, and speak my opinion in this matter.' '' — Tristram Shandy, 

Josephine and Clarice reached The Mulberries 
about four o'clock in the afternoon. Sir Clare 
had not returned. The two young ladies — or 
shall I say girls ? — went out on the lawn to 
enjoy themselves. Thames was flowing past 
that lawn-margin in his old grand, quiet style ; 
the style which seems to say, " I am a play- 
mate river here ; I toy with swan and moorfowl, 
and tolerate pretty girls in canoes — but take 
me a few miles farther down, and I carry 
heavier keels and richer freight than all other 
rivers in the world." When they had settled 
down cosily on soft turf, under one of the great 
mulberry trees, there came tripping across the 
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lawn a handmaiden of eighteen or thereabout, 
pink faced and a trifle flighty, who brought 
strawberries for their consumption. They were 
excellent good strawberries, for Sir Clare ad- 
hered to certain old sorts which have never yet 
been beaten. But strawberries alone did not 
suit our princess, and she at once said — 

" Lydia, get me a bottle of my wine from 
the ice-chest." 

"That girl is not very steady, I should 
think," said Miss Lester to Clarice. 

" Steady ! " quoth the princess. " She 's the 
wildest maddest flightiest creature you ever 
saw. She 's a good girl enough, in her way ; 
and if I keep her here and keep a strong 
hand upon her, she may do very well ; but she 
would give way to the slightest temptation. 
She is a brainless affectionate pretty little 
thing. Any scoundrel might do her harm. 
People of that class were designed to be slaves, 
but we have foolishly abolished slavery." 

" Everybody says it was the right thing to 
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do," retorted Josephine; **and surely you 
don^t think it right for your fellow-creatures 
to be manacled and flogged and starved." 

** My dear Josephine, you talk like a youthful 
Liberal Member of Parliament. If you knew 
anything of history you would know that slaves 
were far better treated than servants ever are. 
They were always well fed and well taught, 
and their punishments were mild. We are 
compelled by the modern law to deal with 
servants as if they were our equals — and it is 
they who get the worst of it. In the old time, 
having more power over them, their masters 
and mistresses treated them with more con- 
sideration. A servant was a member of the 
family, not an awkward appendage with perfect 
independence of mind. However, those times 
will never return in England: we have come 
to the conclusion that all men are equal, and 
have equal rights — that there is no difference 
between a Shakespeare and a Beales, and that 
the man who blacks your boots is as important 
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a personage as the man who preaches your 
sermons. I don't agree with these newfangled 
notions; however, it is useless to argue with 
you, Josephine, so suppose we sit down and 
enjoy our strawberries and Moselle." 

Our princess had been taught by her sire 
the pleasant habit of keeping a supply of 
sparkling wine in pints for the use of herself 
and her occasional visitors. She found the 
plan most satisfactory. I think the necoteric 
kettledrum is an infamous barbarism. Fancy 
giving your friends tea in these days of the 
'* cheap breakfast table," when what we call 
the finest Souchong is made of willow leaves, 
and adulterated with iron filings. Any gentle- 
man who wants to know what the modern 
grocer sells for tea should keep a magnet on 
his table, and apply it to the grounds of his 
tea-cup; he will find them much readier to 
spring to the attractive horse-shoe than if they 
were vegetable substances. Wherefore say I 
. ^that kettledrum is an abomination ; and Miss 
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Clarice Tancred, who, when she had a friend 
to visit her, gave her some light effervescent 
fluid from marge of Marne or Rhine or Moselle, 
was a wise little lady. At any rate, so thought 
most of her friends. 

As the two young folk were talking and 
sipping their wine under the big mulberry 
trees, came up the head gardener. He was 
an agile little fellow for his age, which was 
between ten and twelve lustrums, and wore a 
green velvet coat made out of one of his 
master^s, and had the clear blue eyes which are 
so often connected with hard work out of doors. 
Sir Clare called him the Corporal, for he was 
exactly like Corporal Trim (our Uncle Toby's 
friend) in his suggestive forgetive adaptive 
faculties, though by no means similarly gar- 
rulous. If Sir Clare had a new notion — and 
he usually had new notions every day — the 
Corporal at once became more eager even than 
his master to carry it out in a satisfactory way. 
He was a New Forest man, and I believe had 
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done some smuggling and poaching in days 
before my friend Grantley Berkeley shot down 
all the deer : but now he was quiet and courte- 
ous and chivalrous, enjoying nothing better 
than to lead his garden life, and to grow 
wooderooffe and borage for Sir Clare's claret- 
cup, and to subserve the caprices of Clarice. 

She had her caprices, and so had her father. 
It was concerning a caprice of the latter's that 
the Corporal approached the young ladies. 
Somebody had found a pair of young owls in 
a high tree, and had brought them at once to 
Sir Clare, who was well known in the vicinage 
as a purchaser of anything irregular and ec- 
centric. If they had found a hippopotamus in 
Thames, he'd have bought it with intense 
satisfaction. Of course he had bought the 
owls, and had told the Corporal to make a 
cage for them ; and the Corporal had now 
come to inform his young mistress of his archi- 
tectural success. He had just "crowned the 
edifice." 
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" Beg your pardon, miss," says the Corporal, 
touching his hat. ** I should like you to see 
them owls. I 've built 'em a house round one 
of the old apple trees at the back, and they get 
up in the fork, and look as wise as wise. 
They 're just like the judge I once saw at 
Guildford assize, and master says he shall call 
them by some names of judges — Co'burn and 
Bovill, I think he said." 

" We'll go and see the owls, certainly," said 
Clarice. " What do you feed them on ? " 

" Mice and young birds, mostly, miss. 
There. 's generally lots of mice in the corn- 
room at the stables, and my boy Tom manages 
to find young birds right up to midsummer. 
One of them owls, with a mouse down his 
throat, and he trying to gulp it, and the tail 
sticking out, is a sight to see." 

"What a shame to encourage your boy in 
birds'-nesting," said Clarice. "We shall have 
no nightingales next year." 

" O yes, miss, there '11 be plenty of nightin- 
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gales and thrushes and blackbirds. It 's mostly 
sparrows that Tom takes. I think we shall 
have as much bird-music as usual, notwith- 
standing the owls." 

" Well," said Clarice, " I am glad to hear 
that. And now tell me, what do you think of 
this accusation against Rachel ? " 

They were standing by an old apple tree, 
very full of mistletoe, a long distance from the 
house ; but the Corporal's voice sank into a low 
whisper, as he said — 

" I don't believe a word of it, miss — not if 
she knowed what she was doing." 

And therewith the Corporal looked at his 
mistress so wisely, that he utterly surpassed the 
apparent sagacity of those two owls that Sir 
Clare had recently found lodgings for. 

" What do you mean ? " asked Clarice. 

"Well, miss, I did sometimes think that 
young woman didn't quite know what she Avas 
about. But I hold she was honest all through 
— she wouldn't steal anything. However, it 
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isn't for me to say : I don't understand these 
things." 

Even as they talked, Sir Clare Tancred came 
across the grass, and with him Colonel Paladin. 

" So Bucket has introduced you to the owls," 
said Sir Clare. " And how is Josephine ? 
And when is she going to get married ? " 

" I 'm afraid she means to marry jj/^^, papa !" 
said Clarice ; " and I know she 'd be a dread- 
fully cruel stepmother." 

" Injusta noverca^'^ interpolated the colonel. 

As to Josephine, she merely laughed, with 
that easy quiet laugh of hers, which is the 
simplest answer to every kind of chaff or 
witticism. At the risk of being accused of a 
vulgar comparison, I shall say that anything of 
this kind passed away from Josephine like 
"water from a duck's back." Her perfect 
temper rendered it impossible to irritate her ; 
and that same perfect temper, be it observed, 
was the result of a clear conscience and a good 
digestion. 
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" Well, Corporal," said Sir Clare, " you have 
made the owls a comfortable house. I hope 
you '11 find them plenty to eat." 

" Birds and mice, Sir Clare," said the Corporal. 
** When I 'm short of them I goes to the cook 
for some raw meat, and she swears at me for 
coming." 

" Swears at you ? " 

" Well, Sir Clare, she says I 'm an extrava- 
gant old muff, which I takes to be very much 
like swearing. However, it dosen't much matter 
to me. They won't want any cooks in heaven, 
but there must be a few gardeners." 

^* Sy Jove, Tancred, your fellow 's an original," 
said the colonel. " That last remark of his is 
full of deep metaphysical conclusions. God 
made the first garden ; Cain built the first city ; 
the devil set up the first kitchen. Pastry-cooks 
would be very much out of place in heaven." 

" Well, I suppose gardeners would not be of 
much use in another place," said Sir Clare. 
" Floriculture is slightly neglected there." 
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" They grow asphodel," quoth Thoralf 
Skolinson, suddenly crossing the lawn in an 
easy unexpected way. The mighty massive 
megatherium Thoralf had a habit of turning up 
in odd places where nobody expected him. He 
usually dropped into the conversation with an 
appropriate remark, and stayed to dine. I 
never knew anybody object to his staying to 
dine, notwithstanding his superb appetite; for, 

though he never said a witty thing in his life, 

» 

nor, indeed, knew the meaning of wit, his genial 
way of saying dull things made him the most 
popular of men. Of course, the fact that a blow 
of his left fist would have killed an average 
human being, was a slight recommendation to 
the "opposite sex." Women like brute force. 
Thoralf Skolinson was stronger than Desagu- 
liers, and could pull against two horses, or make 
a cravat of a kitchen poker as easily as possible. 
I have seen him thrust his hand into a basket 
of filberts, and take out a handful all cracked. 
I have seen him grasp a man by the hand (in 
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no friendly grasp, mind you) so that the blood 
oozed from under his finger-nails. 

" Pardon me, Miss Clarice," he proceeded, 
" but when I was at Eton they taught me 
asphodel was a good deal grown in those parts. 
By the way, Tancred, I hear you Ve been 
robbed. What a lark ! Can't you discover the 
fellow ?" 

" I 'm afraid it 's one of my servants," said 
Sir Clare. " Hope not, but it looks very like 
it." 

" Well, never mind," quoth the gigantic Sko- 
linson ; " * sufficient for the day,^ etcetera. Sup- 
pose we have some claret-cup, with a pleasant 
admixture of borage and wooderooffe." 

*' Unquestionably. There is usually plenty of 
mild intoxication about, my dear Thoralf. The 
thirsty soul must dree his weird. And I am 
beginning to believe that claret-cup, properly 
administered, is almost as recuperative as salts 
and senna." 

" By Jove!" exclaimed Skolinson, " I shall 
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begin to believe the possibility of civilising the 
English rose/* 

" You are a master of paradox," said Sir 
Clare ; " and, I dare say, you know what you 
are driving at ; but before we talk of civilising 
the rose, would it not be as well to civilise 
you?'' 

" That may be done at once, if ^ the Corporal 
will transfer his attention to me from the owls. 
Wise as those feathered bipeds look, I doubt 
their being capable of enjoying claret-cup. Now, 
I can." 

" Nobody doubts it, my dear Skolinson," said 
Sir Clare. " Bucket, get some of the* stuff we 
want under the mulberry trees." 

These orders given, they walked down to 
their favourite quincunx, Josephine and Clarice 
in advance, talking that delightful frivolous 
nonsense which is so pleasant from the lips of 
pretty girls. Elsewhere I have quoted the 
French epigrammatist's description of acharming 
child's existence : ^^Elle ihabillcy elle babille^ elle 
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se deshadille^' — the natural career of a myriad of 
creatures who are gentle and beautiful — the 
career of bird-like creatures, made to enjoy life, 
to look pretty, to laugh, to flirt, to sing. The 
utilitarian would like to catch them, and make 
them sew or spin or wash linen ; and no doubt 
in his heart he thinks there is a wicked waste 
of energy in the nightingale's passionate song, 
in the marvellous gyrations of the tumbler 
pigeon. I think otherwise. I like a girl with 
a soul — nobody better; but I also like the 
pretty little rogue who merely looks lovely and 
chatters nonsense. Heaven forefend that I 
should have her for wife ; but there are men 
she will suit. Some men could no more take a 
wife with an intellect than they could drink 
three bottles of old port. It would be too much 
for them. They want something easier. 

" The pretty prattling child her waist unbuckles. 
And shows a breast as sweet as honeysuckles." 

And the honeysuckle is a lovely fragrant flower; 
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but for me, I prefer to catch the ineffable per- 
fume of the passionate-hearted deep-red rose. 

I diofress. I desult. A desultor, in the old 
Roman circus, was a fellow who rode two (or 
more) horses at once, springing from one to the 
other. It appears to me that the desultory 
people for whom he has supplied an epithet are 
very fortunate. To go through the world with 
one idea must be an intolerable nuisance; at 
least, if the man who does is not a nuisance to 
himself, he must bore every one else to extinc- 
tion. If this be true of a man, it must be equally 
true of a book. The most delightful books are 
those which have nothing to do with their sub- 
jects : take Bishop Berkeley on " Tar Water," 
or Mr Ruskin on " The Construction of Sheep- 
folds." 

When the party had encamped under the 
gfeat mulberry trees, and the Corporal had 
brought the materials requisite for quenching 
Thoralf Skolinson's mighty thirst, the master 
made an announcement. 
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**We are going to breakfast in the Albany 
to-morrow, Clarice. Arthur Cotton, you know. 
I am glad you have Josephine with you, as she 
is just the child to delight Arthur." 

"Is that a compliment/' asked Josephine, 
demurely. 

'* Well," said Sir Clare, " Arthur is very 
handsome, very enterprising, very spirited ; but 
he doesn't want to work his brains too hard ; 
and he has no poetry or metaphysics in his 
composition; and he doesn't like young ladies 
who give him any particular trouble; and I 
think he thinks Clarice thinks him a fool." 

" I do, papa," interposed the princess. 

"Well, you see how it is, Josephine," said 
Sir Clare. "Arthur is not a fool by any means. 
He is a very sagacious young fellow ; but his 
world and my daughter s have no coincidence, 
and they don't understand one another. He is 
fond of motion, action, travel ; Clarice would 
like to lie on Thames margin and have all that 
is worth seeing in the world come round in the 
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form of a panorama, Arthur rushes off to San 
Francisco just to see what it is like ; Clarice 
wouldn't walk down to the seaside if Aphrodite 
were going to spring from the foam for her 
special vantage. So Clarice thinks Arthur a 
fool ; and it is just possible that Arthur might 
return the compliment — only he is much too 
good a fellow to say so." 

'* Well, papa/' said Clarice, " of course he is. 
And perhaps I spoke hastily. I don't under- 
stand Arthur Cotton, that 's a fact : he seems 
to expend himself on excitement in a way to 
me unintelligible. You, papa, seem to tolerate 
everybody; you look at various characters in 
an easy enjoying way which I envy, but can't 
imitate. I verily believe you like vulgar and 
stupid people." 

" Yes, he does, Clarice," said Thoralf Skolin- 
son, "and he is quite right. What a dreary 
world it would be if everybody in it were 
elegant and clever. Augustus Smith's red 
geranium beds on the Scilly Islands are a fine 

VOL. I. G 
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blaze of colour a mile off at sea; but if I owned 
those islands I 'd grow something less glaring 
and more suitable." • " 

"Asparagus," said Paladin. "Asparagus is 
native to the islands, and is much prettier than 
Tom Thumb geraniums, and is good to eat." 

" Yfes," said Sir Clare ; " and Liebig, or some 
other scientist, maintains that asparagein, the 
alkaloid in asparagus, develops form in the 
human brain ; so if you get hold of an artistic 
child and give it plenty of asparagus, it will de- 
velop into a Raffaelle." 

" I have eaten miles of asparagus in my 
time," said Thoralf Skolinson, **and I assure 
you that I have never felt the slightest desire 
to paint a picture in consequence." 

Everybody laughed. 



CHAPTER VII. 



JOHN ALL WORTHY. 



" He contrived, on all occasions, to hide his beneficence not only 
from the world, but also from the object of it." — Tom yones, Book xv. 
Chap, 10. 

Yes, I should like you to see him. Sturdy, 
strong, straightforward, of the middle height, 
with fearless eyes and truth-telling lips, John 
AUwortHy, the plumber and glazier, was the 
type of a true Englishman. He was one of 
nature's noblemen. He never broke an en- 
gagement ; he could not tell a lie. So far as I 
can understand, he was descended from that 
famous Squire Allworthy whom Fielding has 
immortalised. But descent mattered little to 
him ; he was utterly free from all manner of 
prejudices. 
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" The rank is but the guinea's stamp ; 
A man's a man for a* that," 

was entirely John All worthy's notion. 

He lived in a cottage not very far from The 
Mulberries ; and in summer you might see him 
and his son dping such work as there was to do 
under some superb horse-chestnuts. He used to 
call that corner his workshop, just as I call my 
lawn my study. AUwortliy under his chestnuts 
was a perfect picture of the ideal artificer. To 
see him putting the final artistic touches to a 
watering-can or a hip-bath,, .made you think of 
the flowers the former would refresh — of the 
hot limbs to be cooled by the other. John All- 
worthy worked at all alike ; sometimes it was a 
churchyard cross, sometimes a sign for a neigh- 
bouring inn. Either was done admirably. 
He was one of those artificers who are as nearly 
as possible artistic. 

And he was more than this. He was the 
best friend of everybody in the vicinage. Who- 
ever got into difficulty invariably came to John 
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All worthy for advice and assistance. Invariably 
he gave the best he could of both ; but I regret 
to say that he not unfrequently received in 
return stupendous ingratitude ; and that people 
to whom he had been freely generous said evil 
things about him. It was a proof of the man's 
noble nature that such things never affected 
him— he went on in the same liberal way, and 
only pitied the people who treated him shabbily 
or spitefully. One hears sometimes of persons 
who are singularly charitable being disgusted 
with the results of their beneficence, being, in 
fact, disposed to be doubtful of humanity, in 
consequence of the ingratitude they receive. 
Not of this type was John All worthy : he was 
beneficent simply because he could not help it. 
If he threw away his kindness on a churl, it did 
not cause him to doubt the whole human race ; 
for he knew that he himself was a man, and did 
not for an instant question the existence of 
myriads of men as good as himself. Still, I am 
not sure that I have ever met a man of his 
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class that was quite so good, although, as I 
have said more than once, there is a deal more 
true generosity among the English folk who 
cannot afford it, than among those who can. 

John All worthy and Sir Clare Tancred were 
good friends. Once, when Sir Clare had some- 
thing to bother him, the plumber had helped 
the baronet, and Sir Clare was not ashamed to 
be grateful. And, indeed, Sir Clare, a man 
very nearly devoid of business faculty, was only 
too glad to ask Mr All worthy's advice about a 
thousand matters that turn up in connection 
with a country residence. It is a marvellous 
thing to think of — the multitudinous affairs 
there are to be considered in connection with 
the management of country residences. It is 
not quite the same thing in towns, especially 
in old-fashioned English towns, where our 
ancestors lived comfortably a thousand years 
ago. In such old boroughs there is an old 
established way of doing things, which even 
what was called municipal reform did not de- 
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stroy. You dwell in a town — a recognised 
townsman. You have a mayor, aldermen, and 
councillors — a small parliament — ^who are the 
lineal descendants of similar officers before 
King Alfred's time. They were portreeves 
then, the early English for town being port. 
But that title has dropped, while the kindred 
shirereeve exists as sheriff. I have lived in or 
near several old towns of different classes — 
ecclesiastic, naval, commercial, manufacturing- 
and although great nonsense has certainly been 
talked in their town councils, I have never 
deemed them entirely ridiculous. They repre- 
sent a form of government which has suited us 
English for more than ten centuries. They 

resist and defy the centralisation which has 
ruined France three times over. I like them 
well : their fine old minsters and drowsy 
grammar schools, their quaint archways, odd 
almshouses, endowed by forgotten founders, 
odd old shops and banks to which plate glass 
and brass plates remain unknown, gentlemanly 
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old tradesmen, who serve you with a courtesy 
of the past Possibly, if you go to the Church 
of St Michael the Archangel next Sunday, you 
shall see that white-haired bookseller, who 
believes his library better than Mudie's, behind 
a mighty mace, in robes of purple, and a 
massive chain of gold ; for is he not Mayor of 
Oldtown ? But for all that, he sticks to his 
business, and ha^ no pride about him, and can 
throw his whole soul into recommending a 
novel to a lady, or in finding the exact note- 
paper and envelopes -she wants: 

Now, if we are, as Napoleon averred, la 
nation boutiquiere, let us at least do our shop- 
keeping in this good old style. I am con- 
scious of having said hard things of the great 
British tradesman; but they refer to men of 
the neoteric school, to whom trade is merely 
a mercenary occupation. I am happy to know 
many men of quite another sort. I know a 
wine merchant who will: not sell an unsound 
bottle of wine, or sell any wine at an unfair 
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price. I know an upholsterer who has many 
times furnished the houses of people whom he 
knew to be insolvent, out of sheer kindness of 
heart, almost certain at the time that he should 
lose his money. I know a chymist who has 
made his trade an art, and the urbanity of 
whose manner prepares you to expect the 
singular skill and accuracy of his dispens- 
ing power. I know (on my honour) a book- 
seller who loves books. And I know John 
Allworthy. 

I am sorry to say that you do not every day 
meet people of the kind. I am attempting to 
describe people who love their trade and trust 
their customers, in every street of even the 
most old-fangled town of England. Two 
things have conspired to spoil the great British 
tradesman — competition and county courts. 
The former has lowered prices, but it has 
lessened the value of the article. You cannot 
get as good steel in a penknife blade, or as 
good leather in a pair of boots, as you did 
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twenty or thirty years ago. There are usually, 
in any country town, half-a-dozen butchers or 
bakers or candlestick-makers, where one would 
suffice ; and, as all must live, they sell the worst 
trash at the highest prices they can command. 
Competition means combination. A dozen 
tradesmen of one trade start in a place which 
Hiight possibly support two : they undersell 
each other for some time, but they see starva- 
tion imminent, and then they combine against 
their customers to keep up prices. 

The county court has done harm by making 
the recovery of small debts too facile, thereby 
inducing the Great British tradesman to trust 
persons who ought not to be trusted. In old 
days he was a man of character and a student 
of character. He would not deign to sell his 
goods — they v^^r^ goods then — to somebody who 
he knew could not afford to buy them, because 
the county court would enable him to worry 
his debtor. He gave credit in its old meaning 
— belief. I know a few men who do that 
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Still, and I heartily hope their number will in- 
crease. 

But I was writing of the many little affairs 
which are always worrying the occupant of a 
place in the country, be it castle or cottage. 
One lout begins to burn bricks, against the law, 
right under your windows. Another insists 
on pouring his sewage into the rivulet which 
crosses your lawn after leaving his farm. Your 
chimneys smoke, and not a builder in the 
vicinage can tell why. Your landlord, having 
promised to paint your dining-room, respect- 
fully desires to commence the work on the very 
day fixed for your daughter's wedding. You 
keep tame birds, and. the cats of the neigh- 
bourhood kill them. You keep dogs, which 
the village boys tease, and the boys' fathers 
threaten you with summonses because the dogs 
barked. Your butcher, living three miles away, 
brings you a quarter of lamb if you order a 
sirloin of beef. You buy your groceries in 
town, finding rural grocery abominable, and 
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the village shopman circulates some such 
slander as that you married your grand- 
mother, or killed your laundress to avoid pay- 
ing a week's washing. 

I do not exaggerate much. The eccentricities 
of country life are amazing. I begin to like 
them. I send Superintendent Millard after the 
nuisance-making louts, and he frightens them 
into good behaviour with prompt ferocity. I 
assure my landlord that it won't do. I put 
down a little strychnine between two bits of 
meat, and am told next morning that " a gurt 
big cat has been found dead in the ditch." I 
send back my butcher's blunder, and telegraph 
to town for fish or game. I laugh equally at 
bucolic menace and apothecal libel. And then 
I go out on the lawn with my dogs, and listen 
to my tame jackdaw's wise remarks, and go on 
with my novel under the limes. 

Now, Sir Clare Tancred, a man after my own 
heart, had found in John All worthy a friend 
who gave him the advice and assistance he 
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needed in trivial affairs, such as I have named. 
For Sir Clare's great fault was that he could 
noi condescend to trifles. He was like Themis- 
tocles, who could not play the flute, but could 
create a city. I am writing of his daughter 
now ; and her adventures were strange enough, 
as the reader will discover ; but if ever I should 
use the materials in my possession for a history 
of the career of Sir Clare himself, I think it 
will outdo utterly all the recent sensation novels 
of the most eminent hands. 

Naturally, Sir Clare Tancred asked his 
friend Mr All worthy's opinion in regard to 
Rachel Swire. The girl had been so confi- 
dential a servant, and so intimate an associate 
of his daughter, that Sir Clare found it hard to 
believe she had committed this robbery. And, 
well knowing the permanent injury done to a 
young person's character by imprisonment, he 
felt most unwilling to let a girl, who might be 
innocent, suffer that punishment. So he asked 
his friend^s opinion. 
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" You see, Mr Allworthy," he said, " I cannot 
imagine a little girl, who seemed so simple and 
demure, and whom my daughter has found 
trustworthy for some years, suddenly doing a 
dishonest act. The only thing that shakes my 
confidence in her is that the police tell me her 
father is an expert thief, who has escaped their 
grasp, and got away to some country where 
thieves are welcome." 

" They sometimes turn into honest men in 
those countries, Sir Clare," said John Allworthy. 

" Yes, so far as dishonesty can become honest. 
I hope Dick Swire, otherwise Oily, as his 
friends call him, will carry out your idea. But 
I am disposed to believe that a thief's daughter 
is not unlikely to be a thief Only, supposing 
that to be the case, what can she have done 
with the jewellery? There are some things 
taken that have been the property of the Tan- 
creds for centuries. There 's a gold heart, set 
with ruby veins, to imitate blood, that Edward 
the Black Prince had made especially for 
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Ranulph Tancred, after a fierce encounter with 

the French ; there 's a silver cross, covered with 

diamonds and amethysts, that the lover of one 

Maud Tancred, some time in the thirteenth 

century, had made for her in Constantinople, 

and sent home from his death-bed in the Holy 

Land. If these things have already got into * 

the hands of the Jews, they have perished, of 
course." 

" It 's a fine thing to have such a splendid 
kindred," said Allworthy. 

'^ It's a finer thing to be the man yourself, 
my dear friend," said Sir Clare. '' But do you 
think there is any way in which this girl could 
possibly have got the stolen property into other 
hands?" 

" Well, Sir Clare, bystanders often see most 
of the game. My son told me some time ago 
that he noticed this Miss Rachel walking, of an 
evening, in the green lanes behind your house, 
with a Cockney-looking young fellow, in a 
wide-awake hat, and cut-away coat. Perhaps 
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neither you nor Miss Tancred ever knew she 
had a follower." 

" Certainly not," said Sir Clare ; " so far as 
I am concerned. And I think it is most un- 
likely my daughter knew, or she would have 
told me. She didn't seem to think Rachel the 
sort of girl to have a sweetheart." 

"Well, fortunately for the girls, Sir Clare, 
men have different tastes. I Ve seen a little 
simpering hussy, all pink and white, that ran 
after the boys, and did her very best to ruin 
herself — just like a moth with a candle, or a 
wasp with a pot of treacle — and nobody cared 
to touch her ; while a plain girl, as you would 
say, but with a look in her eyes that showed 
she had some spirit and sense, and a way of 
moving that showed she was not altogether 
ugly in her natural form, would have half the 
parish after her. And I should say Rachel was 
a very clever girl, and not at all unlikely to be 
followed considerably." 

" Yours is a very accurate estimate, All- 
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worthy ; but, luckily, there are women who are 
both beautiful and clever." 

" Yes, Sir Clare — Miss Clarice, for example/' 
" Well, I 'm glad you approve my daughter, 
AUworthy. She's a good girl, though she has 
some odd points, like her father. However, your 
information has given me some new ideas. I 
think I shall go to the police-station at once, 
and communicate them. Perhaps the police 
themselves may have noticed this fellow." 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

CLARICE AND JOSEPHINE. 

" The pretty pastoral paths 
That seem to wander where they will, and show 
The ways young lovers walked long years ago." 

When the gentlemen had finished their visit, 
and Sir Clare had gone off to find occupation 
for his unresting brain, Miss Tancred and Miss 
Lester decided to take a walk. Clarice wanted 
to go on the river, but Josephine relucted. She 
was rather afraid of her friend's intrepid im- 
petuosity. She knew that the princess feared 
neither man nor swan — neither weir nor steam- 
launch. So she pleaded for a quiet walk; 
and the princess, unusually amiable, gave way 
at once, and mentioned her intentions to 
Lion. 
Gravely did the noble dog, knowing well 
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what was the order of the day, follow them up- 
stairs to Miss Tancred's room. It was pretty 
to see the contrast between the two girls. Each 
charming in her way : Josephine, I should say, 
perfect; but Clarice very imperfect, indeed, 
with all manner of impulses and impetuosities 
which, doubtless, ought to have been repressed. 
'^Vhen they came into the pretty little sanctum, 
WAiich might have been called a boudoir, if 
Clarice could have sulked for five seconds 
(for boudoir, you know, is from bonder^ to sulk), 
Josephine said — 

" I am afraid I shall be in the way at your 
friend Mr Cotton's." 

Clarice was standing in front of a tall mirror, 
preparing for the walk. In a niche in the 
opposite wall was a life-size statue of the 
huntress Artemis; but that goddess, reflected in 
the mirror behind our princess, had but one 
vantage over her : she could be seen. 

Clarice turned round, with her long tresses 
in her two hands, her round white arms 
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Stretched upward, and smiled at Josephine, arid 
said — 

*' My dear little girl, jv^« could never be in the 
way anywhere." 

" But I don t know Mr Cotton." 

" But you know me^ and you know papa. 
Papa does what he likes in London, you know, 
and takes anybody where he likes, and disre- 
gards convention. As to Arthur Cotton, he 's 
a restless boy, who wanders all over the world 
in search of amusement, and will, at a word, 
accept a man s invitation to dine with him at 
Richmond, or sail with him to Cape Horn. 
But he's a good boy, and as handsome as 
Antinous, and I wish he'd marry and settle. 
Perhaps he'll fall in love with you, Josefina." 

" With you more likely," said Josephine. 

" Me ! Whyl my child, the man who is to 
marry me will have to tame me. I have 
a myriad faults that he '11 have to whip out of 
me. I 'm not going to marry some humdrum 
commonplace fellow, who '11 do all I tell him, 
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and let me do as I like. I want a man — a 
man who will make me obey, and make me 
like what he likes. I want to be conquered. 
But come, we are losing our walk : get 
ready, my pet, and don't bother your brain 
about my wild fancies." 

** You are an odd creature, Clarice," said 
Josephine, as she was putting on what the girls 
of this age call a bonnet. 

" Yes ; papa always says so, and I tell him 
it's his own fault. He is responsible for his 
own daughter. He calls me Caprice. I say, at 
any rate I 'm his Caprice. If I 'm to have a 
husband, it must be somebody as strong as 
papa.^ I can't bear weak men." 

The girls went down together through the 
back of the grounds, where a postern gate 
opened upon a pleasant pastoral path of the 
kind wherewith we are all familiar. Such paths 
are pure English. I have known Scotchmen 
amazed at the way in which the footpath took 
all the world through an earl's park, as well as 
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through a farmer s wheat One point worth 
notice is this : no landowner can stop a church 
path — a path which shortens the way from any 
part of the parish to the church. 

The path which Clarice and Josephine took, 
Lion walking gravely by their side, and never 
attempting to jump a stile until the girls had 
crossed it, was very pleasant. But here, again, 
I must digress for a moment. Do you notice, 
gentle reader, that a gentle dog, who when he 
goes out with a gentleman wanders far and 
wide, when he goes out with ladies, keeps close 
to them all the while ? Do you notice that he 
waits gravely at stile or gate till they come 
up, and does not think of passing it till they 
are over? Men talk contemptuously of the 
instinct of dogs, but if they had the same per- 
fect instinct of courtesy, it would be well for 
both sexes. 

The two girls passed under great elms of 
mighty girth. They passed through fields of 
corn, and across turnip fields, where a covey or 
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two of partridges rose without exciting Lion's 
interest. Then they passed through a little 
copse, where the light flickered pleasantly down 
when the beech foliage gave it a chance. It 
was cool here, and there was a soft carpet of 
beech leaves made by the deciduous work of 
many years. All this while they had said 
nothing. Clarice was half occupied with enjoy- 
ment of the beauty of the afternoon, half with 
her annoyance about Rachel. What Josephine 
was thinking about may be guessed from the 
remark she made as they emerged from the 
little wood. When they came to the stile 
there was a magnificent breadth of landscape 
beneath them ; for they had been walking up 
hill very gradually all the way, and the result 
came to strangers like a surprise. 

"You said you couldn't bear weak men, 
just now," said Josephine. " Do you consider 
Arthur Cotton a weak man ? '' 

" Yes, in some senses. But he is a weak man 
who may become strong. Still, he would never 
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become strong enough for me. You see, Jose- 
fina, I 'm a wild animal, and must have a 
keeper." 

" What an odd fancy ! Why, you ought to 
be sent to Colney Hatch, Clarice." 

" Of course I ought, my dear, and so ought 
Mr Gladstone and Mr Disraeli. Now you, 
you 're a loving little girl who will easily find a 
fit mate ; and the sooner it happens the better. 
But I want a master, I want some ,one to love 
and honour and ob^, I long to be made obed- 
ient. It's easy enough to obey papa, for he 
and I are so much alike that we seem to think 
the same thoughts at the same moment. But 
I often feel that I want a different influence 
brought upon me ; and if I marry, it shall be 
somebody strong enough to subjugate me." 

" I never heard such queer sentiments," said 
Josephine. " My sisters say the beauty of being 
married is that they can have their own way, 
and make their husbands do what they please." 

" But you see I have done what I please all 
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my life ; you and your sisters could not. I have 
a theory," she continued, patting Josephine on 
the arm with her closed parasol — for a summer 
cloud had overcome the scene— ** that women 
were not designed to be independent. Now, 
so long as I was a little girl and knocked about 
with papa, I was satisfied ; but when I find that 
I am expected to marry, I demand something 
in my future husband which nobody else can 
give me. I demand from him the power to 
form my character — to transform me from a 
girl to a woman." 

" Upon my word, Clarice," interrupted Jose- 
phine, " you are talking most unintelligible 
nonsense. If a man is a nice fellow, and has 
five or six thousand a year, what more can you 
possibly want ? I never heard such rubbish. 
You talk like a baby." 

" Of course I do," said Clarice. " I am a 
baby* So are you ; but the difference between 
you and me is that I know it and you don't. 
You're a young lady, you know, Josephine — a 
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creature to be adored by men, to go through 
much flirtation, to be eventually married to a 
good fellow with a lot of money. Well, you 
deserve such a destiny, and I hope you '11 get 
all you want. But I am, as you say, a baby. 
Though I have seen far more of the world and 
of the male biped than you, I have not passed 
beyond the infantile stage. I know there is a 
great lesson to learn, a strange mystery to 
solve : I want to have these things taught me 
by a true man. How much a year he may 
have does not concern me. I shall know him 
the moment I see him, and he wiTl know me. 
Till that day I am a baby still in the nursery 
of the world, living oa milk and pining' for 
wine." 

"You are madder than usual to-day," said 
Josephine ; " I don't understand half you say, 
and I don't think it would be worth under- 
standing. Marriage is a troublesome business, 
and if I am to be married I shall be glad when 
it is well over. But I don't see any particular 
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reason why I should be called a baby because I 
am not a married woman/' . 

*' My dear Josephine," replied our princess, 
" you know the old story of Adam and Eve, 
told by the poet of Genesis. There is a tree 
of knowledge of good and evil. I get the fruit 
of that tree for dessert every day. It is remark- 

■ 

able for its variety of flavour, but they say it is 
terribly indigestible. I don't believe you ever 
tasted it, Josephine, or that you would like it if 
you did." 

"I do declare, Clarice, you get worse and 
worse. What in the world will you say next } 
You talk about Genesis as if it were only poetry, 
and didn't mean anything more important. I 
wish you would be serious for once." 

" I am serious, my dear little simple child — 
sadly serious. I tell you there is such a tree, 
and I have eaten its fruit. You havem't. You 
are just as ignorant as when you were in long 
clothes, and fed upon pap. I don't envy you ; 
but, at the same time, you need not envy me." 
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" Well," said Josephine, "you are the oddest 
girl. But you always were, I remember. You 
used to see ghosts of a night when we were at 
Blackheath together, and to tell the most dread- 
ful tales of magic and horror to us girls in the 
third dormitory. Do you recollect ? " 

" Don't I ? I used to fall asleep in the middle 
of a story, and then you all used to tell me next 
morning you had been lying awake with fright 
at my dreadful tales. It amused me very much, 
since they never frightened me in the least. 
But I had a surprising faculty of invention in 
those days, and could have written novels, I 
believe, such as the modern publisher seems to 
like to get from the modem young lady. I was 
only twelve, was I ? I have outgrown those 
follies, you know." 

" Ah ! I remember the day you ran away," said 
Josephine. "Wasn't Miss Brownrigge indignant 
and eloquent before prayers that morning ? She 
clearly indicated that you would have to go to 
a rather warm place for being so naughty. She 
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was amazed and shocked that the daughter of a 
baronet of high descent, like your father, should 
be guilty of such conduct. She drew a most 
brilliant picture of you, brought back in disgrace 
and humiliation (I think there was to be a rope 
round your neck), and asking forgiveness on 
your bare knees, and submitting, by your papa's 
request, to any punishment the excellent Miss 
Brownrigge should choose to inflict." 

" I wonder what she 'd have done to me," 
said Clarice, laughing. ** How angry she would 
have been if she could have seen me at the 
Albany that morning at breakfast with papa 
and Colonel Paladin — a breakfast, you know, 
very different from our sky-blue and bread and 
scrape at school. That running away from 
school will always be an event for me to re- 
member. There were prawns for breakfast, 
among other things — I don't think I had ever 
tasted prawns before. Didn't I enjoy them? 
And there were lots of cold game, for it was in 
October. I got tired of Miss Brownrigge; and 
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though there was coffee on the table, papa and 
the colonel drank nothing but light wine ; and 
papa made me drink some-sparking hock. I 
think. And, while we were in the middle of 
breakfast, and they were laughing at my de- 
scription of the way the school was managed, 
there came a messenger in hot haste with a 
letter from Miss Brownrigge to papa. He read 
it aloud. It was in the purest Johnsonese." 

" But you know it was quite wrong, Clarice, 
to run away like that ; and worse for your papa 
to encourage you. He ought to have sent you 
back," said Josephine. 

" Of course he ought. I remember his saying 
so himself. I remember also that he read me 
a very grave lecture that night before I went 
to bed — for I slept in a little spare room he had 
at his chambers — on the danger of taking things 
into one's own hands. He said something of 
this sort : * I admit, my dear Clarice, that your 
schoolmistress is a fool ; but we must let the 
blockheads have their way in some things, so 
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that we may have our way in things more 
important.' 

" ' Well, papa,' sa3^s I, when he had ended 
his lecture, 'what can be more important to 
you than the education of your own daughter ? 
I 'd much rather you did not trust that to a 
woman you admit to be a fool.' He laughed, 
and said, * Clarice, my child, I '11 complete your 
education myself.' " 

" And so I suppose you consider he has com- 
pleted it," said Josephine. 

**I don't know. How is one to know when 
one's education is completed .'' " 

By this time the young ladies, having sca- 
mandered circuitously, had again reached the 
postern gate, just in time to hear the first 
dinner bell ring. 



CHAPTER IX. 

BREAKFAST IN THE ALBANY. 

^' Est mihi nonum superantis annum 
Plenus Albani cadus." 

I ENTIRELY agree with Thoralf Skolinson that 
one cannot get elbow-room in the Albany. It 
is a nice little tunnel enough : a few choice 
spirits dwell there, and some still choicer have 
dwelt there ; but there is no room for a man 
to stretch himself comfortably in bed without 
falling out of window. The same thing may 
indeed be predicated of London itself, and of 
all cities and towns whatsoever. You walk 
along Pall Mall — Captain Morris's favourite 
thoroughfare (but, alas ! who in these days 
remembers Captain Morris }) — and on the one 
side you have your line of clubs — Athenaeum, 
Travellers', Reform, Carlton, Guards'; and on 
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the other a series of shops — ^bootmakers', gun- 
makers', bookbinders, Heaven knows what! 
You walk along a country lane, and on one side 
there is a noble stretch of park land, with 
mighty oaks and multitudinous deer, and on 
the other side hundreds of acres of wheat 
ripening in the August sunshine. The second 
is the scene I prefer. Of course I am well 
aware that you may meet a brilliant bishop at 
the Athenseum, a modern Odysseus at the 
Travellers', a born Imperator at the Guards', a 
supreme statesman (or, indeed, several supreme 
statesmen) at either of the political clubs. But 
I am tired of political dotage, and social anec- 
dotage (to use a pun borrowed by Disraeli from 
Wilkes) ; and I opine that we live too much in 
cities, that we buy and sell too much, that we 
fight and legislate too much^ Perhaps it is the 
hot weather (for I write in August 1871), which 
brings me to these conclusions. 

Our party met at Arthur Cotton's rooms — 
I forget the letter and number. They were on 
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the ground floor, and charmingly furnished. 
You never saw such black oak out of Guernsey, 
or such ferns out of Devonshire. Sir Clare 
Tancred brought Clarice and Josephine up in 
his mail phaeton ; and when they arrived, 
every one else had arrived, for no one had 
to come farther than from Jermyn Street. I 
like Theodore Hook's definition of London 
proper — as bounded on the north by Piccadilly, 
on the east by the Hay market, on the south 
by Pall Mall, and on the west by St James's 
Street. This is the nucleus, the omphalos, 
the kernel, of London to this day. 

There was a jolly little breakfast, and every- 
body was prepared to enjoy it. Arthur Cotton, 
the handsomest young fellow in Europe in his 
own particular style, was only too pleased to 
entertain a couple ^of the prettiest girls he had 
ever seen. By Clarice he had always been 
slightly puzzled : that young lady possessed the 
gift of puzzling everybody, except her father, 
and not except herself. But Josephine he un- 
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derstood at once, and, I think, fell in love with 
her at first sight. What a pity the child is 
engaged ! 

" Where do you mean to travel next, Arthur?" 
asked Eustace Fane, as the time for conversa- 
tion commenced. You have been nearly every- 
where, young as you are. Let me recommend 
you to try London for a change." 

'* I think I know London,*' he replied, " al- 
most as well as I know Bokhara. If one gets 
hold of a hansom, with a good horse and a 
sagacious driver, one can see London in a few 
days — say a week : but in no foreign city has 
the hansom, or, indeed, the cabman, come into 
existence.'' 

" The fact is," said Skolinson, *' that cabmen 
are, like sailors, the product of our English 
spirit of enterprise. I like your London cabman 
of the right sort. I have had to catch railway 
trains by his help — to find outlandish places by 
his help. He never fails, when properly 
treated. He occasionally upsets tlie equa- 
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nimity of elderly ladies, and he sometimes 
suggests your paying him a sixpence or two 
more than his due ; but if I had never been 
more cheated by anybody else than I have been 
by cabmen, by Jove, Tancred, I should be 
well enough off to make Clarice an offer of 
marriage." 

'' My dear old Thoralf,'* said Clarice, who 
was lazily drinking something effervescent, 
leaning back in her chair in a watchet blue 
costume, which perfectly suited her changeable 
complexion, ** if you are serious please say so, 
for these are not days when a handsome man 
like you can be thrown aside with impunity.'* 

Josephine opened her eyes. 

" Ah, Clarice," said Thoralf, ** I have long 
since found out that it is useless to exchange 
chaff with you. We old fellows know our fate. 
We shall never get so far as Ask Papa!' 

" Allow me to say, Mr Skolinson," said the 
princess, "that you are frightening my friend 
Miss Josephine Lester. Although older than 
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I, she has not so much experience of the 
world, and is unaware that there are mena- 
geries for eccentric human beings, from one of 
which you have this morning escaped to the 
Albany." 

" Miss Lester/' said Colonel Paladin, turn- 
ing his moustached face toward Josephine, who 
sat next him, and smiling more pleasantly than 
any other man could smile — for the sweetness 
of Paladin's smile to a lady, and the fierceness 
of his frown at an enemy, are a proverb in what 
little is left of Her Majesty's army — " Miss 
Lester knows the caprices of her friend, and 
also knows that eccentric people are not always 
unsatisfactory. Both Skolinson and I are not 
bad fellows, when you come to know us. If 
you take Miss Tancred's account of us, it will 
frighten you." 

** Not at all," said Miss Lester, *^ for I know 
Miss Tancred." 

"Well said, Josephine," quoth Sir Clare. 
■* She 's a troublesome child, and I can only for- 
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give her because she 's so confoundedly like her 
father. But we haven't had an answer to 
Fane's question yet. Where are you going 
next, Arthur ? " 

" I can't quite decide," said Cotton. " The 
centre of Africa is tempting, but one must set up 
a regular expedition. Then there 's Patagonia — 
I thought of Patagonia : they say the people are 
all eight feet high, and as I 'm only five feet 
ten, it would be rather like Captain Gulliver's 
experience in Brobdignag. Fancy being mis- 
taken for a baby by a lady three feet higher 
than one's self ! Then there are those Polynesian 
islands, where nobody does any work or wears 
any clothes, and most of one's time is spent in 
the sea. I have rather a fancy for them, I 
confess. But I think my greatest wish is to 
get to the South Pole. Nobody has done that, 
so far as I remember. I suppose it 's horribly 
cold." 

'* My dear fellow," said Sir Clare Tancred, 
"why? South winds are warm. It's very 
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pleasant at the South Pole, depend on it, if 
ever you get there. When do you start ? " 

** Not till we have finished breakfast, at any 
rate.'^ 

" The best thing you could do, my dear 
Cotton," said Eustace Fane, ** would be to go 
to the moon. It 's only 237,000 miles, they say, 
just ten times round the earth. How much 
finer an achievement to get once to the moon, 
than ten times round this planet, so often cir- 
cumnavigated ! Now just advertise in the 
Times — second column — for an engineer who 
will contrive a method of taking you to our 
satellite, and I guarantee you '11 have plenty of 
answers. An English engineer (especially if 
out of work) will undertake anything.'* 

" My dear Mr Fane,'' said Clarice, -'' I don't 
know anybody who can talk greater nonsense 
than you, except papa.'' 

** Reverent child," said Sir Clare. 

" But," continued Clarice, " if you really have, 
in that mathematical head of yours, any con- 
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trivance whereby we might get to the moon, 
for goodness' sake work it out ! I have always 
liked the moon since I learnt from Shakespeare 
that *the devils in the moon for mischief/ 
Besides, what a treat it would be for us all 
in the autumn, instead of going to a grouse 
moor or Cowes or Scarborough, to fly off to 
the moon ! You see 237,000 miles isn't far, 
at our present rate of railway travelling — say 
ten thousand hours — somewhere about a year. 
Really, Mr Fane, I think it is your duty to 
mature this plan of yours for getting to the 
moon. It was evidently designed to be our 
great watering-place." 

The humours and eccentricities of an im- 
promptu breakfast at a bachelor's chambers 
are not easily described, especially when such 
men and such women meet. I should like to 
sketch it from Josephine's point of view. She,, 
though she fancied she understood Sir Clare 
Tancred and her friend Clarice, was much 
puzzled by Thoralf Skolinson and the ColoneL 
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Eustace Fane she fancied she comprehended : 
she was quite wrong — the only thing she made 
out concerning him was that he was a city 
man. Frightful fact! But Josephine, dear 
little demure child, could make nothing of 
Thoralf and Colonel Paladin : they puzzle her 
to this day, I believe. 

" Odd thing that theft at your place, Tancred," 
said Skolinson. *' Is the little lady's-maid that 
has been committed the real criminal, do you 
think ? " 

** It is a curious affair," said Clarice, answer- 
ing for her father. ** I felt quite sure of that 
girl's being honest, yet my faith in her is 
slightly shaken from what I have heard. You 
may imagine what it is to have a girl about 
you to whom you trust everything, and who 
seems as faithful as a dog, and to be suddenly 
told she is a thief It is not pleasant, I assure 
you. I liked the girl. I did not love her. I 
have had servants I could love, but she was 
not of that class. But I did like her thoroughly. 
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and I trusted her thoroughly — and I am sadly 
afraid that I have in so doing made a mistake. 
But really this is too dull a discussion for this 
hour of breakfast." 

" It was no fault of yours, Miss Tancred/' 
said Cotton. ** The subject was forced upon 
you. Try this Chiteau d'Yquem." 

"And now. Cotton/' said Sir Clare, lean- 
ing lazily back in his chair, and wiping his 
moustache with a Japanese napkin of paper 
that Arthur had picked up at San Francisco 
— that wonderful city wherein the west has 
met the east — ** can't you exhibit your hat- 
box, and give us a lecture on its labels ? " 

" It would be dull, I fear," replied Cotton. 
** You may see a good deal of Asia, Africa, and 
America, without much original adventure. 
I think I shall stick to Europe in future. 
There they sometimes burn down a big city 
for fun — a thing which I don't think has 
ever been done beyond the limits of modern 
civilisation. ** 
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" Really, Arthur," interposed Clarice, " you 
are showing a quite unsuspected talent for 
irony." 

** Thank you. Miss Tancred," he replied ; 
"one gets less foolish in time. But I know 
I 'm rather dull, and to know one's own dulness 
ought to make it forgiveable." 

" My dear Arthur," said Clarice, '' I don't 
call you dull. It's your own way of talking a 
little harmless chaff. You ought to know me 
by this time, and to know that I must have my 
fun." 

" Quite right, Clarice," said Skolinson, lazily 
turning himself in his chair after a mighty gulp 
of hock. "You are entirely right. You may 
chaff me in your lovely way to any extent any 
day, and I won't complain of the pleasant pain. 
I wish you 'd try me." 

" Thank you," said the princess. " I know 
a rhinoceros when I see one." 

*" And you know he 's an amiable brute, if 
awkward and ungainly," responded Thoralf 
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Clarice merely looked at him. Those eyes, 
of colour undetermined, had yet a most deter- 
minate expression. They told Thoralf Skolin- 
son, with one soft bright glance, that our 
princess knew him to be a knightly gentleman, 
her sworn helper whatsoever happened. And 
Thoralf, though a big man, was not dull, and 
had learned the alphabet of the princess's eyes. 

" But, tell me," said Sir Clare, who had just 
finished a cigar, and was trying to find a better 
one ; " tell me, Arthur, you who have wandered 
through Asia, Africa, America, in which division 
of the world did you meet the oddest adven- 
ture?" 

" Why, the oddest I ever had was in Africa," 
he said, " I was staying for a short time with 
a great chief of the Lasheequashiboshibottilolo- 
quishomi tribe." 

" Would you mind repeating that illustrious 
name ? " asked Fane. 

" Well, I 'd rather not, for fear of misplacing 
the syllables. There I saw an odd reversal of 
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affairs — for you know we white men have been 
walloping the niggers since Heaven knows 
when." 

" A capital bit of chronology," said Colonel 
Paladin. 

" The old chief," continued Arthur, " was as 
black as ebony. He was a great swell in his 
country — had power of life and death over a 
district ten times as large as England. Well, 
there came a missionary. You may guess, for I 
can't describe, the sort of unctuous cad sent 
out by some of our low class societies. While 
I was with the chief I saw the fellow once or 
twice, but scarcely spoke to him : he looked 
like a dishonest butler out of place. The chief 
gave me some glorious hunting ; and, when we 
were going to drive lions, it was known for a 
hundred miles round some days beforehand; 
and the Reverend Mr Spooner always seemed 
to turn up when we were off after lions or 
hippopotami." 

'*My dear Arthur," said Sir Clare, "your 
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narrative becomes intensely interesting; but 
one would like to know why this Spooner should 
appear at your chief's head-quarters when the 
old boy was absent ?" 

" Oh, I forgot to tell you — I never was a 
good hand at telling a story — that the chief had 
an only daughter, of about seventeen, who was 
considered a great beauty in those parts." 

" Oh, you forgot the daughter, did you, 
Arthur ? " said Clarice, rather wickedly. 

" Well, she was very black," replied Cotton. 
" I don'.t want to shock you ladies, but she used 
to walk about on the green lawn in front of the 
old chiefs house — ^grass that has never been cut 
since the world was made — with nothing upon 
her but a waistband decorated with pearls ; and 
her form was so perfect, while her colour was 
so startling, that I could hardly help laughing 
at the poor little thing." 

" No need to laugh," said Sir Clare, quietly. 
" The black variety of our race is an inferior 
variety. Many wars would have been pre- 
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vented if men of the higher variety could have 
seen that fact." 

'' Faults on both sides, Clare," rejoined Pa- 
ladin. " IVe been in the South, and could tell 
you of lots of blunders of another kind, that it 
won't do to mention here, but which show the 
white race don't always understand the duties 
of superiority." 

" True," replied Sir Clare, " emphatically 
true; but when in the world will Arthur get 
to the end of his exciting narrative ?" 

" Well," said Cotton, " I 'd better cut it short. 
Chief and I came back after three days' absence 
with a fair bag of lions " 

" How many?" interrupted Thoralf. 

" Seven, you villain. Chief walked suddenly 
into his special sanctum — they build their Afri- 
can houses one storey high, but they are very 
snug — ^and found Mr Spooner alone with his 
daughter, kissing her, perhaps. I never heard 
the particulars. Chief brought Mr Missionary 
out in front of his kraal, and ordered one of his 
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men to flog him — which was done most deter- 
minately." 

*' Served him right," said Colonel Paladin. 
*^ The cad of the higher races is the curse of 
the lower races." 

" By Zeus, Paladin," said Sir Clare, " you 
are becoming a regular Rochefoucald. That 
aphorism of yours is true, and admirably put. 
And there are points in Arthur's narrative 
which are worth consideration in more ways 
than one. I should like to get the chief over 
here, and show him the Thames, and the city 
on the Thames." 

" Tell Arthur to invite him over, papa," said 
Clarice ; " and make him bring that flirtatious 
black daughter of his. They would be an 
interesting study of character. The Reverend 
Mr Spooner need not come." 

" I don't think," said Sir Clare Tancred, 
^* that anything is to be gained by the associa- 
tion of the white and black races. They are 
better apart. Modern scientists have many 
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theories about improving the negroes, but I 
don't think it is to be done. If they come into 
contact with a superior race, they will either be 
enslaved or exterminated, neither of which is 
desirable." 

" A long talk about niggers," said Fane. 
'* Have you seen the last new poem ?" 

** Last new poem ! " exclaimed Colonel 
Paladin. " Why, I thought that sort of thing 
went out when Byron died." 

" Oh dear no ! " rejoined Sir Clare. " Not 
at all. Only it fell into a lower class of society, 
don't you see ? A poem is naturally judged 
according to the position of the man who writes 
it." 

"By Jove!" quoth Skolinson, "that's an 
excellent idea. I Ve never yet been able to 
make much of poetry, but on that principle I 
shall never be at a loss. It 's only to refer to 
Burke or Debrett. My dear Clare, you have 
given me intense satisfaction." 

" Ah ! '' said Sir Clare ; " but perhaps you 
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don't quite apprehend me after all. What 
I mean is, that just at a certain time a certain 
peer set a fashion for poetry. So poetry- 
became fashionable. N ow I am told that it has 
fallen chiefly into the hands of tradesmen, so 
you can hardly expect it to be fashionable." 

" But a tradesman might write good poetry, 
papa," said Clarice. 

" Faith ! " quoth Skolinson, " if he did, bad 
verse would at once become popular. Don't 
you believe it, my dear Clarice ; trade and 
poetry are a couple of nags that you can't drive 
in a curricle. At the same time there 's a 
good deal of imitation poetry produced just 
now, a sort of veneer, which may possibly be 
done without being a. poet." 

** Why, Thoralf," said Fane, " I had no notion 
you were so acute a critic. What you say is 
singularly true. The amount of elaborate at- 
tempt to imitate what has been done before, is 
perfectly painful. Nobody seems to think of 
trying to catch a new idea." 
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" But why don't you try to amaze and delight 
the world ? " said Clarice. 

" I mean to," said Fane, ** when I have made 
a comfortable fortune on the Stock Exchange." 

Josephine's mild eyes looked at him ap- 
provingly, and whispered to our princess — 

" Much the wisest thing to do." 

But our breakfast in the Albany has lasted 
too long. It lasted longer. I believe every- 
body got very friendly with everybody else 
before it was over. Only Clarice, who was in 
one of her most capricious moods, chaffed 
Arthur Cotton so unmercifully, that he took to 
flirting with Josephine, and did it rather suc- 
cessfully, which perhaps was what Clarice 
wanted him to do. 



CHAPTER X 



A POST-CARD. 



tt 



Post Serena, fulmen." 



'*Yes," said Dick Swingate, standing on the 
steps of the London Inn with a post-card held 
in rather disgusted fashion between the finger 

and the thumb of his left hand, his right being 
occupied with a tankard of ale ; " Yes, I knew 
something was going to happen this morning. 
My prophetic instinct is as strong as an owl's 
liking for young mice. What 's to be done ?" 

The folk at the inn wondered what was the 
matter with Mr Swingate. After sharing his 
tankard with the coachman and guard, he was 
w^ont to go into the bar-parlour and chat a while 
with the buxom landlady and her two pretty 
flirtatious daughters as they sat at breakfast. 
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He forgot this habit on this particular morning. 
He similarly astonished Thirza Tipper, who 
saw him pass his own cottage, and walk up the 
banks of the river Idle, as rapidly as if he were 
to find for a wager the source of that stream 
before sunset. 

"Well," said the landlady, '' I wonder what's 
the matter with Mr Dick to-day. He 's got a 
love-letter, I should think." 

" Law, mamma," said her youngest daughter 
(thirty, but she owned to nineteen), " whoever 
would write a love-letter to that old cure ?" 

" Little girls talk nonsense," said gravely the 
elder and wiser sister (forty, I suspect, being the 
the first of the family, and many boys between), 
"but Mr Swingate is a gentleman, who has 
evidently lived temperately, and I consider 
him to be in the prime of life." 

Julia, though she snapped at her mother, 
never ventured to reply to her sister. 

" Well," said Thirza Tipper to herself, seeing 
her erratic master walk rapidly up the hill, " if 
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he don't have some breakfast I think / will. 
But I wonder what's the matter. He looks 
main worried." 

Meanwhile dear old Dick, the best fellow in 
Dreamshire — who deserved not be worried, 
only 'tis those who least deserve worries who 
get the most of them — had reached a favourite 
point of his, where the river Idle, narrow and 
swift above, suddenly widened and slackened 
its pace, as if enamoured of a huge gray 
boulder of granite, older than Adam, around 
which its waters delightedly delayed. This 
mid-stream boulder was a favourite haunt of 
Dick's, on hot summer days especially : hither 
now he came, solitarily to ponder over a post- 
card on which were written but three words, 
undated and unsigned : — 

" He has returned^ 

"What am I to do?" he asked himself, as 
he sat in the very centre of the rushing stream, 
and watched the wild water coming down its 
rocky channel from the Highmoor, cooler and 
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fresher and more effervescent than any cham- 
pagne ever drunken by man. There are times 
when I become a water-drinker. I cannot 
resist the primeval immemorial inveterate fluid 
when I see it sleeping cool in an ancient inex; 
haustible well, or fretting itself against a myriad 
rocks in a mountain stream, or throwing itself 
over a precipice in the form of a cataract. And 
I know few higher delights than, after a long 
autumn trudge over miles of moorland, to come 
to a mountain stream or a quiet spring, and 
there to slake your thirst. It is delicious. Just 
as there are times when the garrulity of man 
makes you long to turn Trappist, so there are 
times when the conflicting claims of many vin- 
tages make you wish you were a teetotaller. 

"What's to be done ?'' asked Dick Swingate 
of himself and of the river-nymphs, as he sat 
swinging his legs over the edge of the great 
boulder, and looking at the aggressive current 
as it came merrily enough down from the High- 
moor. Such a lovely changeful stream ! I 
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know, and Dick Swingate knows, its source in 
the loneliest spot of the Highmoor. At the 
same moment was born another rivulet, twin- 
sister of this, which also runs a lovely course, but 
through quite other lands, to quite another sea. 
Nothing lifeless seems so full of life as a river 
— living water ; and I am not astonished that a 
great poet gave to his daughter the name of the 
river by which she was born. 

Dick Swingate meditated through the long 
morning. What was he to do ? When, years 
ago, he had thrown Bohemia over, and come to 
settle at Idlebridge, it was not without fore- 
bodings that he might be summoned back to 
the world again. He hoped not. He hoped 
that he would be thoroughly forgotten, that he 
might take his rest, and have no more concern 
with the annoyances of social life. To this end 
he had taken the utmost precaution, leaving his 
old acquaintances without a clue to his where- 
about, and inducing most of them to believe 
that he was either dead or an exile. He had 
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managed the matter admirably. But one man 
knew anything of his course of action : that man 
was Eldred Rokes of Lincoln's Inn, who knows 
more strange secrets than any other man in the 
world, being the only man alive who can per- 
fectly keep a secret. Rokes has never been 
known to admit that he knows anything about 
anybody. He has been severely cross- 
examined by the first counsel of the day on 
matters whereof he had perfect knowledge, and 
has sent them empty away. Extracting sun- 
beams from cucumbers would be easy in com- 
parison with extracting secrets from Rokes. It 
was his vocation to be the recipient of secrets. 
Men brought him the direst revelations, political 
and social ; he advised upon them, docketed 
them^ entered them in his ledger, locked up the 
book, and forgot them. If a man came to 
Rokes with a statement that next day he was 
going to shoot at the Prince of Wales, or to 
blow up St Paul's Cathedral, Rokes regarded 
him merely as a client, gave him his best advice, 
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and left him to his fate. If a man arrived, as 
many men did, with the announcement that it 
was all up with them, and they meant to commit 
suicide, Rokes was equal to the occasion, and 
would give them grave counsel how and where 
to do it. If a man wanted to disappear, Rokes 
was ready to help him ; and no bribe in the 
world would induce him to give up the where- 
about of a vanished client. He loved a secret 
for its own sake, this Eldred Rokes. He made 
much money by keeping secrets, there is no 
doubt ; but his singular aptitude for secrecy was 
born with him, was a thing instinctive, intuitive. 
To know something unknown to all the rest of 
the world, was unutterable delight to him. He 
utilised his faculty; he became, gradually, 
keeper of half the important secrets in London ; 
he held the keys of many back stairs, political 
and social. Politicians about to rat consulted 
Eldred Rokes, and so did young wives about to 
betray their husbands. He gave to every client, 
whether male or female, whether pooh-pooh or 
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fie-fie, the best advice in his brain. He kept 
their secrets. That was the secret of his 
success. When, a month or two after he had 
been consulted, Mr Hampden Haveit, M.P., 
deserted his party, or Miss Virginia Virtue her 
father, Rokes knew why, but he never allowed 
his knowledge to be suspected. Indeed, he had 
a masterly way of persuading you that he was 
entirely ignorant of the whole business. And 
by this unique capacity for keeping a secret, 
without considering the ethics of the subject, or 
caring for a moment whether it ought to be 
kept, Eldred Rokes of Lincoln's Inn has made 
a very comfortable fortune. 

It was from Eldred Rokes, and no other, 
Dick Swingate knew full well, that his post- 
card had arrived. When, many a long year 
back, Dick had made up his mind to keep him- 
self out of the way, for reasons which he thought 
valid, Rokes had been his counsellor. They 
dined together one night at an old-fangled 
hostelry, connected with an Inn of Court. They 
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had a private room, and some good port wine. 
Rokes, having listened to Swingate's story, 
said — 

" With your peculiar tendencies you are pro- 
bably right. Efface yourself: Idlebridge, as 
you say, is a safe place. I can do all your 
business in London without writing you a letter : 
the post-office is not safe." 

" My secret is safe with you ?" said Swingate, 
interrogatively. 

" I care nothing for a secret," returned Rokes, 
" if any one else knows it. I assure you I have 
secrets in my possession that would ruin half the 
nobility of England — not to mention royalty : 
but I would not part with any one of them for 
any sum of money. I like secrets. Some 
people collect autographs, and some, postage 
stamps : I collect secrets, and keep them. 
When I first took to doing it, I had no idea it 
would be a profitable affair; but, somehow, 
•people have discovered that I know everybody's 
secrets, and never betray anybody's ; and so it 
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happens that I am often asked for advice when 
absolute confidence is necessary. Tell me what 
you like, if telling it will do any good : what I 
hear is inviolable ; and if you came yourself to- 
morrow and asked what you had told me, I 
should not answer the question. In fact, Mr* 
Swingate, I never answered a question in my 
life, and I never will." 

Such was the man who had Dick Swingate's 
confidence. Many years passed ; but there was 
no necessity for communication between the 
secret-keeper and his client. This post-card 
was the first utterance from Eldred Rokes that 
had reached Swingate since he had lived 
at Idlebridge. 

" I mu^t go to London and see Rokes," 
quoth Dick to himself, after half an hours 
cogitation on that mid-stream boulder. " By 
Jove, I '11 go to-day. Strike the iron while it's 
hot. Won't everybody be astonished at the 
notion of my going to London ? Never mind : 
1 11 go." 
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Homeward strode Dick manfully, whistling 
as he went the song of " Antony Rowley/' 
Thirza Tipper looked amazed at her master as 
he made his way, scarcely casting a glance at 
her, to his own special snuggery. The coach 
did not start again for Idlechester till three, but 
Dick had much to do meanwhile. He had old 
papers and memoranda to collect, which he had 
not looked at for years. He had to dress him- 
self worthily of his old London repute — for 
Dick in his day had been a fine gentleman — 
and to pack a valise with the necessaries of 
travel — unaccustomed work for our easy-going 
friend. However, it was done in time; and 
behold Dick Swingate arrayed for travel in a 
brown velvet riding coat with gold buttons, a 
brocaded waistcoat reaching below the hips, and 
black velvet breeches, with gaiters of Russia 
leather. He looked as if he had stepped out of 
the eighteenth century into the nineteenth. 
But, in the innocence of his heart, he thought 
that this attire, old-fashioned when he had last 
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worn it, more than a quarter of a century back, 
was just what ought to be worn on the day of 
his adventure. In it, with a light valise in his 
hand (after telling Thirza he should be away 
for a few days) he walked to the London Inn 
next door. His stalwart handmaiden looked 
after him with amazement. The six or seven 
small boys of Idlebridge, whose daily happiness, 
of course, it was to see the coach start, and to 
hear the triumphant valedictory blast of Jack 
Fownes's bugle, were thunder-stricken by Dick 
Swingates appearance. So was Tipper, the 
coachman — " Short Gaerge," he was commonly 
called, for he could only sit on the box with a 
purchase by help of a hassock — who was stand- 
ing on the steps of the London taking his final 
glass of gin and ale while the coach was 
packed. 

" Box seat disengaged, George ? " asked 

ft 

Swingate, trying to talk as carelessly as if he 
were in the habit of sitting there every other 
day. 
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*' Why, be you going to travel, Mr Swin- 
gate ? " asked Tipper. " Why, you don't mean 
to say you be going to Idlechester ? " 

" I 'm going to London, George. But come, 
can I have the box ? " 

It was too much for Tipper's weak mind. 
He gave no reply. When Jack Fownes, who 
had been busy with the hind boot, came round 
to the near side, he said, in a kind of stage 
whisper — 

"Jack, Mr Swingate be going to Lunnon. 
What shall us do without Aef 

However, the coach got off at last. George 
Tipper was a king when he had the ribbons 
between his fingers. They say that he is the 
shortest man that ever drove four-in-hand. But 
I have seen him pick up, with a sudden pull, 
his whole team — ^all down together on a frosty 
day, and on a slippery descent, with the coach 
threatening [to come over them. It was an 
instantaneous thing : another half second, and 
a dozen lives might have been lost. The brave 
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little coachman, pale as the paper I am writing 
on, turned to me, and said — 

"Shouldn't care to do that twice." It was 
the triumph of a swift brain and a wrist of steel. 
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The coach had its terminus at the Plenilune 
Hotel, in the Cathedral Close. Dick Swingate 
had no idea of going on by rail that night. He 
hated hurrying himself. So, on arrival at the 
Plenilune, he ordered dinner at seven, and, after 
washing away the soil of his journey, went out 
to look at the Cathedral, and the Cathedral city. 
There was an afternoon service of some sort in 
the stately fane ; he loitered a while in the 
Aave, and heard some of that noble music which 
the poetry of David has educed. Then he 
walked around the close to see the great minster 
from without. Then he strolled into the High 
Street, and came suddenly upon what he never 
could resist — a, second-hand bookseller's shop. 
There was a little arrangement of books in front, 
and among them he caught sight of an Elzevir 
Claudian of 1650, bound charmingly in tree 
calf, and marked two shillings. This he took 
from its place, and went into the shop. As he 
entered, the merriest and most musical of laughs 
struck upon his ear. He was startled. He 
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Chester wisely cultivate for the public delecta- 
tion — " strange, that the moment I leave my 
quiet corner, I come across some relic of the 
past. That girl must be Jessy's daughter ; 
there could not be such a likeness otherwise. 
Fancy that little rascal Jessy's daughter marry- 
ing a bishop ! and she looks just as wild as her 
mother was twenty years ago." 

Dick went back leisurely to the Plenilune, and 
sat down to dinner. It was a quiet meal. You 
see the Cathedral from the coffee-room windows. 
It was a quiet time at Idlechester probably, for 
there was only one other person dining at the 
same hour, and he apparently was a country 
rector. Dick noticed that he was learned in the 
Plenilune port Dick himself was lucky enough 
to get a very good bottle of port, and some fresh 
filberts : over these he wasted the evening, 
tasting his Elzevir. You know the sort of 
thing. 

" Apparet subitus coelo timor. Astra viarum 
Mutavere fidem. Vetito se proluit Arctos 
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Aequore. Praecipitat pignim formido Booten, 
Horruit Orion, audito palluit Atlas 
Hinnitu." 



CHAPTER XL 

ROKES, 

" What three know, the world knows." 

From Idlechester to London is a long rail way- 
journey : Dick was thoroughly tired when he 
arrived on the following afternoon. It was 
bright August weather : he decided to stretch 
his legs by a walk across the Park if he could 
manage to find his way. People on all hands 
turned to mark the stalwart figure in unusual 
costume ; but Dick strode on unconscious. It 
was an Exhibition year in London, as, indeed, it 
usually is since South Kensington was invented; 
and Dick was only one of many odd people 
who walked the streets in brilliant costumes, in 
strong contrast with the dingy hues now pre- 
valent So the attention he attracted was not 
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sufficient to cause him any annoyance, juid he 
found his way to Park Lane, and thence to 
Bond Street, without much difficulty. The 
waiters in the coffee-room at Long's looked at 
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lovely women are crowding to admire each other 
and grow weary, the groups of loungers on the 
stately steps of clubs, the equipages of all orders, 
the endless movement of a million beings, with 
a myriad objects, fill me with pleasure. I like 
to be a spectator ab extra. I desire not to dine 

at a club, or to hear music in an opera-house ; if 

* 

I were ordered to enter the haunts of fashion, 
I should assuredly recalcitrate. But now and 
then (not too often) to see the world moving 
around me, watching it as if I were a casual 
visitor from another planet, arrides me in- 
finitely. 

It was in something like this mood of mind 
that Dick Swingate pervagated London for some 
hours that evening. He looked up many of his 
old haunts, licit and illicit: of the latter few 
were left, and he rightly concluded that the 
currents of naughtiness had set into fresh 
channels. They do — about once in a lustrum. 
The hottest blood cools in time : the brilliant 
and daring boys who come into the world pre- 
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pared to carry all before them, are metamor- 
phosed by time into portly and sedate person- 
ages, who strongly object to folly and vice. 
Then their sons come forward, and are foolish 
and vicious in new grooves. It has been so 
ever since we took to eating the fruit of the tree 
of knowledge of good and evil. 

Dick Swingate returned to Longs a trifle 
melancholy : . he felt so much like a ghost, 
revisiting the glimpses of the gas. He recol- 
lected his old London, which seemed to him a 
gayer city, and of whose brilliant incidents he 
could say, Quorum pars magna fuz. If he had 
gone into the Chandos Club, where once he was 
president of the committee, I suppose not a 
creature would have known him. Though 
Dick had lived a good many tranquil and con- 
tented years at Idlebridge — 

" The world forgetting, by the world forgot " — 

I fear he was illogical enough to fret a little 
because he found himself a wholly insignificant 
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atom amid London's mighty multitude. We 
are, all of us, full of these contradictions. But 
he consoled himself with a glass of iced seltzer, 
not without cognac, and then went to bed, 
exclaiming with Dryden— 

" Not Heaven itself upon the past hath power, 
For what hath been hath been, and I have had my hour." 

Next morning, at about eleven, Dick found 
himself in Lincoln's Inn, and made his way to 
his friend's old chambers. Yes, he was there 
still. The word Rokes was engraven in quaint 
letters on a very small brass plate on the door- 
post. Our visitor knocked, and the door was 
instantaneously opened by a handsome boy of 
fourteen, with long light hair curling over his 
shoulders, dressed like the page of some fanci- 
ful lady of fashion — an odd apparition for 
Lincoln's Inn. A broad lace collar fell over his 
shoulders ; he wore black velvet doublet and 
breeches, white silk stockings, and shoes with 
diamond buckles. 
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" My old friend Rokes is getting cracked," 
thought Dick to himself. 

But he asked the boy if he could see Mr 
Rokes ; and was told that he was engaged for 
a short time ; and was shown into a luxurious 
waiting-room, where, on the table, stood a 
decanter of sherry and some Prague biscuits, 
while the Times newspaper lay ready for 
perusal. Dick, like a good Englishman, 
attacked his TimeSy and read with much plea- 
sure how an ill-conditioned member of the 
Ministry (though not of the Cabinet) had been 
worried the night before into something very 
like execration. 

After about a quarter of an hour the door of 
Rokes's sanctum opened, and the pretty page, 
with the dimpled chin, let out a lady. Her 
silks rustled as she passed. Dick woke up, and 
could scarce believe his eyes. It was the very 
woman he had seen in the bookseller s shop at 
Idlechester — the bishop's wife. 

** So she 's got secrets," thought Dick, " and 
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comes to old Rokes for advice. As bad as 
her mother, every bit. I wonder what the 
Lord Bishop of Idlechester would say if he 
knew. But, after all, bishops don*t differ much 
more from other men than hornets do from 
wasps." 

The page showed Dick in to Rokes s room. 
The keeper of secrets had changed. His hair 
had been reddish when Dick saw him last; 
now it was pure white, as also were his whiskers 
and beard. The room in which he sat was a 
pleasant one, with three wide windows, and 
choice flowers growing on the sills. On a table 
lay two or three books of reference. All round 
the room were the tin boxes affected by lawyers, 
with the names of the persons to whom their 
contents belonged or applied, painted on them 
in some mysterious cypher, known to no man 
save Rokes. 

That gentleman sat in an easy chair, wrapt 
in a loose dressing-gown of fanciful pattern. 
Close to his hand was a handsome six-chambered 
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revolver. At his feet lay, with one eye open, 
a white bull-dog of the old breed, wide and flat 
in the shoulder, short in the leg, and weighing 
at a guess half a hundredweight. This in- 
teresting animal winked his eye slightly when 
Dick entered, but made no other sign. 

" Glad to see you again, Swingate," said 
Rokes. " Forgive my not rising, and not even 
offering to shake hands with an old friend ; but 
I 'm just recovering from a frightful fit of the 
gout, and can't bear to move or be touched." 

" You should come down to Idlebridge and 
let me cure you," said Dick. 

"Ah, I should like it. I knew I should 
have your name brought in very soon, old 
fellow. That scoundrel has returned, and 
ought to be looked after, lest he do more 
mischief." 

" How long has he been back ? " 

"He reached Liverpool only the day before 
I wrote to you. He came from San Francisco 
in seventeen days. The detectives knew I 
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had some interest in the villain, and told me 
at once." 

" But what brings him back ? " 

" Ah, there I must stop. There 's a curious 
little mystery connected with it — nothing at all 
that concerns your business. Oddly enough, he 
is mixed up with two or three things that I am 
looking after." 

" You seem full of business, old boy," said 
Dick. 

"Well, I believe I know most peoples 
secrets, which was always my fancy. But, as 
I think I told you when we met last, I had 
no idea the knowledge of secrets would be 
so profitable to me. Everybody comes to 
me now, and I get tremendous fees for very 
bad advice." 

" And you get some charming visitors," quoth 
Dick, wickedly. " That young lady who came 
out while I was waiting must have been quite 
a pleasant person to have in the confessional." 

Rokes looked at his friend rather oddly, as 
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if he were half tempted to break his rule of 
never communicating his clients* affairs. But 
he recovered himself, and said — 

" Yes, she is very pleasant. But then I get 
some very unpleasant persons in compensation. 
Seest thou this revolver, O Swingate, and this 
faithful bull-dog. Jack, that lieth at my feet ? " 

" Yes ; what mean they ? '^ 

" Simply this. Sometimes I have visitors 
who fancy that they will extract secrets from 
me by violence. The moment a man begins 
to threaten — which too often occurs — Jack, 
quiet though he seems, fastens his teeth into 
the calf of his leg. I, moreover, take up this 
little weapon, which commands the lives of six 
men, and point it at the ruffian. He usually 
surrenders at discretion. But look here, my dear 
fellow ; it is now twelve, and I have an appoint- 
ment with a lady. Come and dine at seven, 
and we '11 talk over your affairs together." 

" All right," said Swingate. " Where do you 
dine ? " 
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" Here : I never leave these rooms. There 
are too many secrets in them to be left un- 
guarded." 

" Well," thought Dick, as he went whistling 
down into Lincoln's Inn Square, " I 'm glad 
I 'm not the guardian of other folks' secrets ; 
I 'd rather be the father of another man's 
child." 

Dick found himself in Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
with seven good hours before him, and no 
definite idea what to do with them. A person 
who desired to improve his mind would, of 
course, have started at once to the British 
Museum, or the South Kensington Museum, 
or the National Gallery, or the Geological 
Museum in Jermyn Street; but my friend 
Swingate, I regret to say, had no wish* what- 
ever to improve his mind. What he wanted 
was to kill time till seven o'clock. After much 
meditation, he resolved to go and have a blow 
on Hampstead Heath, and a glass of old ale 
at Jack Straw's Castle : so he hailed the first 
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hansom he saw with a tolerable horse, and gave 
the requisite orders. 

Dick Swingate got to Hampstead in due 
time ; told his driver to refresh his horse and 
himself; and strolled along the road to the 
Spaniards, to look over London. An east 
wind was blowing, wherefore the view was 
singularly clear. Looking down from that calm 
altitude on St Paul's and Newgate, and other 
illustrious institutions of importance, Dick specu- 
lated as to what would happen if an invading 
army got as far as Hampstead, and bombarded 
London. It is, of course, to be hoped that 
nothing of the kind will occur ; but we have not 
yet reached the millennium, and any lion that 
offered to lie down with the lambs would find 
its designs strongly suspected. Our friend 
Dick, after a quiet saunter himself, sought Jack 
Straw's Castle for refreshment. In the coffee- 
room he found a group of pleasant fellows, who 
were, in fact, London journalists out for a lark. 
The castle is in high favour with men of this 
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class : it is a place where you can write your 
articles in country air, and yet be close to 
London. When Swingate entered, his curious 
and picturesque costume caught the attention of 
this group of literary free lances ; and from his 
dress they came to note his stalwart figure, his 
tanned complexion, unlike anything you see in 
London. Dick, unconscious of their scrutiny, 
and in a state of considerable thirst, called for 
a quart tankard of aile, which he absorbed at a 
single draught. Hereby he won the admiration 
of the men by the window, who immediately 
decided among themselves that he must be the 
editor of some foreign journal, come over to see 
the exhibition of the year. Tom Harington, as 
knowing the elements of more languages than 
any other members of the party, was deputed 
to make a civil attack upon Swingate — ^and did 
^o without any difficulty. 

Much amused was Dick with his new friends. 
Their free and easy style pleased him greatly. 
They wanted him to stay and dine with them, 
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and eloquently praised the luscious rump-steaks 
(not without oyster sauce) which Jack Straw's 
Castle furnished. But, when he explained that 
he had a dinner of business to eat at an Inn of 
Court at seven o'clock, they commiserated him 
and let him go. However, he was obliged to 
pledge himself to meet several members of the 
party next, day at the Cheshire Cheese for 
luncheon. 

The driver of his hansom was a good calcu- 
lator, and brought him to Lincoln Inn at seven 
sharp. He found Rokes in his dining-room, 
into which his chair had been wheeled— ^nd a 
nice simple dinner with sound wines — ^and no 
one to wait save the youthful page,, who cut up 
his master's food for him,, and helped him right 
carefully. A dumb waiter brought up the 
successive courses from- the kitchen below. 
When dinner was over,, and coffee had been 
served, Rokes said to the boy — 

"Go to bed now, Julian. I will tell Mr 
Swingate how to get out, by and by." 
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A box of excellent cigars was on the table. 
They began to smoke. 

** I smoke an immense deal now, Dick," said 
Rokes. "It alleviates my incessant pain. I 
sometimes fear it makes me rather stupid." 

" You don*t seem to me to have grown very 
stupid yet," said Dick. "What a handsome 
boy that is of yours! He does his work 
capitally.'* 

"Yes, he's a good child. There's a secret 
about him, and I haven't yet found it out. I 
shall, though. He's a foundling, poor little 
fellow : was laid on the steps of a house in 
Russell Square, inhabited by a lady now dead. 
Her butler, who had been out for a gossip, 
tumbled over the basket, and took it indoors ; 
and lo ! there was a handsome baby, clad in 
linen that was marked with an earl's coronet ; 
while in one comer of the basket was a small 
packet that contained a valuable diamond ring, 
wrapped in a hundred pound note. Miss 
Savage, a wealthy old maid, had the child 
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brought up in her house — she was a client of 
mine, and told me the whole story — ^and when 
she was dying, about three years ago,, asked 
me to take charge of the youngster, and of a 
small sum of money designed for his benefit. I 
mean to find out who he is. Such secrets 
always come to these chambers in time." 

" Perhaps you Ve got an earl for a page," 
said Dick. 

" Likely enough. But now for your affair. 
This fellow having returned, you feel uneasy. 
I don't think there is much reason, but still you 
are right to take precautions. He is a subtle 
villain, and might, if he found you out, attempt 
to extort money from you." 

" Hard words to use of one's nearest relation, 
but quite true, old fellow. Did he come back 
alone ? " 

" No ; . he was accompanied by two other 
men, who have got some rascally plot in pros- 
pect that I mean to foil. But that 's somebody 
else's secret, you know." 
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" And they are in Liverpool ? " 

" Oh no ; they are in London by this time. 
They are all marked down, so that the police 
can drop upon them at any moment." 

" I don't want the police to drop upon himr 

" Of course not ; and on that account it is 
lucky that he has separated from his comrades, 
and taken refuge in one of his old haunts — in 
his days of innocence, if he ever had any." 

" I should like to know where he is ; but I 
suppose it is no use to ask." 

" Well," said Rokes, musingly, " I don't know 
that any harm can be done by telling you. 
He is at Jack Straw's Castle, on Hampstead 
Heath." 

"By Jove!" exclaimed Swingate, "I was 
there myself to-day." 

" Life is full of such coincidences. Had you 
any adventure there ? " 

" I merely met some literary fellows, who, 
I suppose, thought I must be a character be- 
cause I dress now as I did in my youth. But 
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they were very jolly, and I promised to lunch 
with them at the Cheshire Cheese to-morrow/' 

" At what time ? " 

" Two." 

" Don't go. Be here at that hour instead." 

" What are you driving at ? " 

"No matter. You are my client, and must 
obey orders. And now, I '11 ask you to go, for 
I am done up, and must try to get some sleep. 
You know your way out. I Ve an apparatus 
here," pointing to a brass handle in the wall, 
" by which I can secure the doors after you." 

" Rokes is an odd fish," thought Dick, as he 
passed into the moonlit square, and heard a loud 
clash of bolts behind him. 



CHAPTER XII. 

A T THE CHESHIRE CHEESE. 
'*Simt et caseoli." — Vir^l. 

Who knows not the Cheshire Cheese, that old- 
fangled London tavern, whose owner's motto is, 
** Beau Foty Amour ? " It is quite a quarter of 
a century since I used to dine there with H., 
and O., and K., and a few other letters of 
the alphabet; and I am sure they would 
agree with me that the place has somewhat 
degenerated. The steaks are as good as ever, 
perhaps better. But are the salads as fresh ? 
or have I lost somewhat of the zest of my 
youthful palate ? This, however, js a trifle. 
Plated forks have succeeded the ancient bi- 
prong of steel, which I remember long ago, and 
which justified eating peas with a knife ; and 
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table-cloths have actually been placed on the 
tables, 'a sybaritism against which I protest. In 
houses of entertainment of this class, nothing 
can be too plain.^ Why spend money on clean 
damask and electro-plate ? Put your surplus 
coin into your rump-steaks and port wine. 
That *s the secret of success. 

Two o'clock arrived, and with it several of 
the Bohemians who had yesterday encountered 
Dick Swingate at Hampstead, and with it also 
the man they had encountered. I speak ad- 
visedly, as fools say in the House of Commons. 
Tom Harington rushed forward to receive him. 
Rutland Williams, the laziest, most enterprising, 
most gentlemanly fellow, and the best prose 
epigrammatist in England, followed suit. The 
sagacious yet frolicsome doctor — Arbuthnot of 
the age — did likewise. Everybody was pleased, 
and they sat down to luncheon ; and the new 
comer kept up fast and furious fun. 

He had been everywhere and done every- 
thing, that man. He quite amazed these London 
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littdrateurs, to whom an expedition to Graves- 
end seemed important. He told them the most 
amazing tales of the antipodes. He knew 
North Australia and Central Africa; he had 
been among the Patagonians and South Sea 
Islanders ; he had visited Ithaca to find traces 
of Odysseus, and had talked with the mysterious 
race who live in tents between Simois and 
Scamandef, and boast themselves descendants 
of Priam, and declare that there they shall 
dwell till Troy is again the greatest city in the 
world. Several men got several articles out of 
that man's conversation that night. He was 
brilliant beyond my description. Tom Haring- 
ton was surprised and delighted, and insisted 
on taking him down to Richmond to dine at the 
Star and Garter. That Ferrar gave them a 
good dinner, who will dare to doubt .-^ What 
became of Tom Harington and his friend ulti- 
mately, though it involves an interesting narra- 
tive, cannot be narrated here. Only I think 
Tom came home with very little money about 
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him, and with the conviction that his new 
acquaintance was a swindler. 

Yet, all this while, Dick Swingate was at 
Rokes's chambers. And, while he was there, 
the page, Julian, dressed very much in the 
style of a London errand boy, had passed 
two or three times through the rooms at the 
Cheshire Cheese, being ordered to ascertain 
if there was any one there whom he had seen 
before. When he came to the' chambers and 
saw Dick Swingate there, he started with 
astonishment 

" I thought I saw this gentleman at the 
Cheshire Cheese," said the boy. " It is very 
strange. Of course I must be wrong." 

" You are quite right, Julian," said his master, 
in a caressing tone. " You did see, and you did 
not see — ^and you need not trouble your young 
brain. Go to your room and read a novel ; 
afterwards you '11 feel better." 

" So he was there," said Dick. " How did 
he manage it ? You seem to know everything 
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beforehand, so I suppose you can explain every- 
thing after it has happened." 

" It is easy enough of explanation," rejoined 
Rokes. " Our friend overheard your conver- 
sation with some people at Jack Straw's Castle ; 
and, being a clever fellow, took advantage of 
it, and personated you. My little Julian went 
down at the time appointed for your luncheon, 
and saw, as he imagined — you!' 

" But what could have been his object ? " 

"He wants to meet you, and see what he 
can extract from you by a surprise. You re- 
collect telling me that he was always given to 
rather theatrical modes of action : depend on it 
he designed to amaze both you and the company 
by something in the way of the Comedy of 
Errors, You have disappointed him by taking 
my advice." 

" I 'm very glad I did," said Swingate. 
" What do you recommend next ? I don't want 
to be playing a perpetual game of hide and seek. 
If I am to meet him, the sooner the better." 
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" Quite right. I don't know, however, that 

« 

you need meet him. He must be compelled 
to leave England again." 

" I can't afford to spend much money on 
him." 

" No ; you have spent quite enough already. 
Besides, from what I have heard this morning, 
I think he has picked up a good deal of Cali- 
fornian gold. The only thing is to frighten 
him." 

" Can it be done ? " 

" I think so. I '11 reflect on the matter, and 
send to you at Long s as soon as I have a plan. 
Meanwhile, if you move about London much, 
walk as little as possible ; for, if you should acci- 
dentally meet, my scheme might come to grief." 

" All right," rejoined Swingate. " I '11 hire 
a brougham from Newman's, and keep the 
blinds down at the side windows. And I 
suppose it would be as well to make some 
change in my dress." 

" Well," said Rokes, laughing, " you must 
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look very like a meteoric phenomenon as you 
pass along the street. Get a ready-made suit 
of grey tweed, if Moses or NicoU has one big 
enough for those big shoulders." 

"You shall be obeyed, my Mentor. I am 
glad I haven't the trouble of thinking for my- 
self. I '11 put myself into a . sober suit, and 
then go home and read and smoke." 

" The best plan. When I want you I '11 just 
telegraph the hour. But don't stay at home 
purposely, for there won't be any hurry. I 
shall have to consult my confidential detective, 
who has been on our friend's track ever since 
he came to town." 

" 'Gad," said Swingate, " I 'm uncommonly 
glad that I am not followed about by a de- 
tective." 

"How do you know you are not?" asked 
Rokes, maliciously. 

"Confound the fellow!" thought Dick, as 
he went down-stairs. "What an uncomfort- 
able suggestion ! " 



CHAPTER XIII. 

THE FAMILY OF SWINGATE. 
" Portulis rotamus." — Motto ofSwingate. 

King Edward the Confessor — the story is an 
old one — being once at his manor of Kings 
Tamartown, in the county of Devon, saw in 
the court-yard of the hall a handsome boy of 
ten, lazily looking at the royal procession, 
wherein mailed knights and mitred abbots 
intermingled. It was a.d. 1052. The pious 
king had been just ten years on the throne. 
He asked the boy what was his idea of perfect 
happiness : the young gentleman replied, " To 
swing on a gate and eat fat bacon." His 
Majesty, struck by the originality of his reply, 
asked the steward of the manor who he was. 
That worthy could only reply that he was a 
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foundling; that his father and mother were 
utterly unknown; and that he was the laziest 
imp he ever saw in his life. 

This, as I have said, happened in the year 
1052. In the year 1066 King Edward died, 
and there was a general scrimmage ; but the 
pious monarch's will was respected, and in that 
will there was a clause which left the manor of 
King's Tamartown to the boy whose ideal of 
happiness was swinging on a gate and eating 
fat bacon. There was a quit-rent of a yearly 
flitch of bacon to be given to the king. Cen- 
turies after, the Swingates of King's Tamartown 
took these arms : per pale, vert and argent ; 
dexter, a boy, proper, swinging on a five barred 
gate, or ; sinister, a flitch of bacon, proper. 
Crest, a five-barred gate, or. Motto, Portulis 
rotamus. 

These same Swingates, to a man, inherited 
the temperament of their mysterious ancestor. 
From generation to generation they, metaphori- 
cally, swung upon gates ; though the progress 
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of civilisation replaced fat bacon by other more 
delicate comestibles. No need therefore to say 
that King Edward's manor remained not in 
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always in love ; his heart was as inflammable as 
gun-cotton ; the approach of a petticoat drove 
him into sonnets and madrigals, and he was 
always lying awake o' nights in honour of some 
charmer or another. Arthur loved no one but 
himself, and loved himself much too well. He 
was utterly unscrupulous, and seemed to have 
no such thing as a conscience. 

The elder Swingate died just as his sons 
came of age, and so they began life with about 
thirty thousand pounds each. They naturally 
regarded that sum as inexhaustible : so Dick 
threw money away upon the ladies, while 
Arthur took to horse-racing and chicken-hazard. 
It must be understood that poor dear Dick's 
erotics involved no improprieties — his loves were 
always honourable; and, but that he was the 
shyest of men in a woman's presence, he would 
have married happily, and made an excellent 
paterfamilias. Shyness was his ruin. He 
would send the lady of his love a diamond 
bracelet, worth a few hundred guineas ; but he 
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would take the greatest care to prevent her 
knowing it came from him ; and so his 
rival, Colonel Lovelace, who knew Dick's 
reticent character, got accused of being the 
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was Staying to be near his sweetheart, a note 
that spoilt his breakfast — and in those days it 
took a deal to spoil Dick's breakfast. A brace 
of trout and a pound of rump-steak had been 
got ready for him, but he touched nothing after 
perusal of Jessy s letter. Thus it ran : — 

"I loved you once, but I cannot love you any more. 
After what happened to-day, you must never try to see me 
again. Jessy." 

Now, Dick had been fishing the upper Dart 
all the day before, having heard from Jessy that 
her father was going to brew, and that it would 
be best to keep out of his way, as he was 
always short-tempered at such times. Dick 
had enjoyed his day. There was abundance of 
cinnamon- fly ; there was a south wind and soft 
cloud ; the trout bit freely. Dick was happy, 
thinking of Jessy — and not at all thinking that 
anything could happen which might make Jessy 
think otherwise than lovingly of him. 

So this short note from Jessy astounded and 
horrified him. Leaving on the table untouched 
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the trout which a buxom maid had just placed 
before him, he rushed off to Jessys father^s 
farm — ^a mile out of Totnes. His errand was 
vain. Jessy had gone with her father to 
London early that morning. Never did Dick 
Swingate see her again, though he made every 
effort for that purpose. He was terribly disap- 
pointed ; and when he found there was nothing 
to. be done, he determined to settle down in the 
form of a misogynist. He almost became a 
misanthrope also. For, one day, when he drew 
a cheque on Coutts's for a couple of hundreds, 
it was returned marked No effects; and he found 
that somebody had adroitly forged his name to 
a cheque which drew out the whole of his 
balance (some thousands) except seven shillings 
and sixpence. Further inquiry assured him 
that the forger was his brother Arthur. 

Now Dick, a man of perfect and absolute 

■ 

honour, hated this thing. He would have 
given the money to his brother, little as he 
liked him. He was disgusted to think that 
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brother of his, and son of his sire s, should 
condescend to forgery. He went straight to 
Arthur Swingate, and insisted on his leaving 
England— finding money for him to do so. 
And then, being utterly baffled as to Jessy, he 
went off to Idlebridge, and there settled down 
with deliberate intent never again to appear on 
the surface of English society. It was thus 
that he became the occupant of Bridge Cottage, 
and the hermit of Idlebridge. 

But he did not know the extent of the wrong 
which his rascally twin-brother had inflicted upon 
him. Jessy was unaware of Arthur Swingate^s 
existence. But he had heard of hers ; and, 
coming down to Totnes on the day I have men- 
tioned, when Farmer Watson was brewing, and 
Dick fishing the upper Dart, he went across to 
the farm, and was received by Jessy as if he were 

his brother. It is clear, from the note which 

* 

mystified Dick when he received it the next 
morning, he took improper advantage of the 
situation. What actually happened I don't 
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married her rector; and the rector, within a 
very few months thereafter, much to his own 
surprise, was made Bishop of Idlechester. 
Though a comparatively young man, for he 
was not more than double the age of his wife, 
he had distinguished himself in many ways. 
Both as a scholar and ecclesiastic he had made 
his mark. He was a Cambridge man, and 
senior wrangler ; but he also took classical 
honours, and was famous for his Greek. He 
discovered one or two asteroids, and one or 
two errors in the text of the New Testament : 
he gave up his fellowship at St John's pretty 
early for a college living, and showed himself 
a model rector, and was presently made an 
inspector of schools. In this capacity he was 
more brilliant than his brethren, writing reports 
which were not only grammatical, but also 
suggestive ; and thus it happened that when 
Dr Winter was translated from Idlechester to 
a more opulent see, Mr Beaufoy became a 
bishop. Nobody, I think, was more astonished 
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than himself, except perhaps Jessy, whom he 
had married only a few months before, and who 
found it impossible to look as dignified as her 
ideal bishopess ought to look. ' 

Jessy had been much distressed and per- 
plexed by certain passages in these papers left 
by her mother. Though incoherent, they 
seemed to point at something dreadful. When 
the rector proposed to marry her, she had told 
him, with a troubled voice, that there was a 
mystery about her birth; but the erudite 
Beaufoy had laughed at the whole affair, and 
insisted always afterwards on calling her " the 
Mystery." Though a mathematician, he was 
also a humorist : he laughed at trivial matters, 
and married his Jessy, because he loved her, 
without any care about her parentage. I don't 
know that he objected to some seven or eight 
thousand pounds in consols, " which Colonel 
D' Aguilar had left to his daughter. The rector 
was a man of business, and knew how to use 
money. 
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When the rector, to his own surprise, became 
a bishop, and installed his pretty young wife in 
Idlechester Palace, he still called her "the 
Mystery." She, having everything in the world 
she could want, yet specially desired to discover 
what was this mysterious affair in connection 
with her birth dimly adumbrated in her mother s 
papers : hence was it that she paid Rokes a 
visit on the day Dick Swingate called upon 
him. She did not know Rokes as well as we 
do, or she would have spared herself the trouble 
of imploring, beseeching, threatening, bribing. 
I believe she knelt at the old boy s feet, and 
wept, and offered him a thousand pounds to tell 
her what he knew. 

Rokes was as reticent as Harpocrates. 
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the fish might perhaps be fresher, and the wine 
sounder than usual, he got suddenly into diffi- 
culty. A wheel of the brougham broke down, 
from some cause which I would rather not 
attempt to describe technically ; and Dick was 
stranded in a narrow lane, close to the postern- 
gate of a house looking down upon the Thames. 
He got out of his conveyance, and lugubriously 
lit a cigar, and looked on while his driver did 
his best to put the wheel in order. While this 
business was in progress, there came up some 
old friends of ours — Sir Clare Tancred and his 
daughter, who had been taking a quiet stroll 
together. Sir Clare, always the most courteous 
of men, offered the help of his man-servant to 
repair the damage ; meanwhile, asking no ques- 
tions, he invited Swingate to come and rest 
while the carriage was put in order. Swingate 
accepted. Within ten minutes they were under 
the mulberries together, and our Princess was 
manufacturing Mosel-cup. 

Oddly enough, these two men knew not each 
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Other's names, and had, indeed, no conjecture 
as to each other's conditions. Sir Clare offered 
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of men, and many cities — gets his individuality 
toned down, gets a softened and attrited 
character. It was so with Sir Clare, who in 
his youth had been most original and angular, 
but whom time and travel had slightly subdued. 
On the other hand, the anchorite — the man who 
settles down in a remote corner of the world 
to escape his acquaintances — is likely to de- 
velop to the uttermost the weaker parts of his 
character, cherishing his prejudices because he 
meets no one to contest them. 

Thus was it with Sir Clare Tancred and 
Dick Swingate. Of course Sir Clare, without 
hesitation, asked Dick to stay and dine. Dick, 
though he relucted at first, could not resist Sir 
Clarets thoroughly kind-hearted invitation. It 
was a quiet evening : no one present save Sir 
Clare and Clarice : the dinner on the lawn, and 
the easiest eaten dinner in the world, being 
chiefly fish and game. 

Clarice was charming. She liked to astonish 
a stranger. She liked to laugh gaily at the 
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prevalent follies of the age, political, social, 
scientific — Gladstonism, Huxley ism, Cobbeism, 
She was a girl of the true sort, our Princess 
— without a crochet in her composition, and 
with full belief in Motteux s song — 

" Man was for woman made, 
And woman made for man." 

That which we all, who admire and adore our 
Princess, perceive unique in her character, is an 
absolute incapacity to understand the meretri- 
cious and prurient relations which modern ideas 
have brought into play between the sexes. She 
is pure, not by ignorance or innocence, but by 
perfect freedom from all ideas on such subjects. 
She knows, I suspect, as much as most girls of 
her age, concerning the history of Aphrodite 
Misthote ; but she regards that history simply 
as a study of inferior human nature, and feels 
only a contemptuous pity for the weak creatures 
who are misled. 

The cup was cool and pleasant. Time 
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passed on : the brougham took a deal of tinker- 
ing : Clarice went off for her usual evening 
cruise in the canoe. Presently said Dick 
Swingate — 

" I ought to thank you very much for per- 
mitting me to bore you while this wretched 
vehicle is patched up. You are a good Samari- 
tan. I might be a swindler, you know." 

" You don't look like one," said Sir Clare. 
. " I 'm very glad. Having been at least 
twenty years out of London, I don't know 
exactly how a swindler ought to look. When, 
long ago, I lived in this city, men knew me as 
Richard Swingate," 

" Dick, you mean," exclaimed Sir Clare. " I 
thought there was something familiar about your 
figure-head. By Jove, Dick — ^but you don't 
remember me, of course." 

" Well," says Dick, " I might perhaps remem- 
ber you if you mentioned your name. Were 
we at Eton together, or did we, in happy fellow- 
ship, lavish our money upon scoundrels at 
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Christ Church ? I give it up. I acknowledge 
I 'm Dick Swingate." 

" You villain ! " said Sir Clare. "You don't 
remember lending me a hundred pounds one 
morning in November, when I had been 
swindled by a set of harpies. I came to your 
rooms and told you about it, and you said — 
* Old fellow, pay them, and have it over. 
Here 's the coin.' " 

"Why, hang it," quoth Dick, "youVe not 
Clare Tancred ! Yes, you are — I see you are, 
now I get a good look at your eyes. Well, 
I am glad to meet you again." 

" Are you ?" says Sir Clare. " Well, I don't 
mean to let you escape me for some time. Send 
for your traps by the man that drives the 
brougham : there 's a room ready for you, and 
we '11 have a good long talk about old times." 

" My dear Clare," responded Dick ; " you 're 
as good as you always were. But I 've a lot of 
unpleasant business to attend to, and I fear you 
would find me a great nuisance." 

VOL. I. o 
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"You always were a nuisance, Dick," said 
Sir Clare. ** I mean you to stay. You can 
write to any confounded attorneys or agents, 
and tell them where you are — ^and tell them 
you'll be here for some ihonths. Having 
caught you again, after a couple of decades, you 
won t be let go, I assure you. Come, I '11 show 
you the way to my book-room ; you can write 
any necessary letters, and the man with the 
brougham can take them." 

Dick assented. It seemed to him that he 
should be more out of the way of his trouble- 
some twin-brother at The Mulberries than at 
Long s. Besides, he was heartily glad to see 
Clare Tancred again, and wished to obtain from 
him some news of folks, of both sexes, they had 
known long, long ago. So he accepted his old 
friend's invitation, sending a note and a cheque 
to Jubber by the driver ; and arranged that any 
communication from Rokes should at once be 
forwarded from Long's to The Mulberries. 

** This is a treat," said Sir Clare, as he intro- 
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duced Dick to his apartment — a sitting-room 
and bed-room and bath-room, with pleasant 
views over the Thames. " A myriad times have 
I marvelled what had become of you — ^for you 
disappeared and left no trace, and everybody 
fancied you must be gone abroad. However, I 
suppose you have been in London all the 
time." 

" No, my dear Clare, I have been in your 
native county, and should be there to this 
moment, only some annoying business brings 
me to London." 

" But do you think it wise," asked Sir Clare, 
" to let the troubles of life drive you out of 
society altogether ?. You know me, my old 
friend, and I know you. We are differently 
constituted.. You hate to be bored, and get 
out of the way of annoyance ; I always face any- 
thing that annoys me at once. I don*t imagine 
I can infect you with my temperament, but I 
have a right to protest against a mode of pro- 
cedure which robbed me of my best friend, and 
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London of the best fellow that ever drank 
claret in Pall Mall." 

" One can't change," rejoined Dick, plain- 
tively. " I envy you your colossal contempt for 
circumstance. You would make a good dinner 
to-night if your head was to be cut off on Tower 
Hill to-morrow morning. It is a fine mental 
condition. But I cannot get it. I am nervous, 
fidgetty, fanciful. When anything worries me, 
I like to get into a corner, and be unknown." 

" I know all about it," said Sir Clare, with a 
smile ; " and I guess half your trouble, my dear 
boy. And you are now in a corner where you 
can be unknown as long as you like. Not a 
creature need know of your existence. You 
need not stir outside the gates. When you 
want exercise, there 's the Thames at the bottom 
of the garden, and you can get into a pair-oar. 
You can send telegrams or messages to the 
people who are doing your business. Come — 
say you'll stay. You shall be your own 
master : this is Liberty Hall, you know — a 
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real Castle of Indolence, or Cottage of Indol- 
ence, rather." 

For, verily, in Sir Clare's library was a choice 
manuscript bound in vellum, written by the 
hand of his favourite poet, and entitled, The 
Cottage of Indolence. A manuscript full of 
vagaries and oddities ; outdoing Thomson, and 
Wordsworth's parody on Thomson ; Spenserian, 
of course, but with certain flights of cadence 
and caesura and double rhyme which Spenser 
would scarce have understood. Thus it spake 
of Sir Clare Tancred : — 

" Lo ! in his easy chair behold the Master, 

While shade and sunlight race athwart the lawn, 
A man who undismayed beholds disaster, 

Nor fears the midnight though he loves the dawn. 
On him the very elements seem to fawn, 

And all wild creatures : sunlight follows him, 
Winds cool him, and the wild birds' notes are drawn 
Out into music for him, when the dim 
Long alleys of the wood in mist of the twilight swim." 

The same poetaster ventured on a portrait 
of our Princess ; but this I must defer for the 
present. It is in the vellum volume. 
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" I '11 Stay," said Dick. " You 're not to be 
resisted ; and, indeed, I don't want to resist you. 
If I may live here without giving you trouble, 
here I '11 remain till my business in London is 
settled." 

" A wise resolution, Dick, and I 'm delighted 
at it. Take possession of these rooms, and do 
as you like. If you feel inclined to come down, 
come ; if not, dine in your own apartment." 

" My dear Clare, you are awfully good. I '11 
accept your offer as freely as you make it. 
I 've unpleasant business on hand, and may 
sometimes be glad to mope in my own room ; 
and then I shall be glad if you '11 forget my 
existence." 

" That I promise — on condition that you 
promise to eat and drink." 

" Did you ever know me fail ? " responded 
Swingate, laughing. " Do you recollect that 
snowy day when we trudged from Froome 
Selwood to Westbury, and stopped at the Oak, 
and ate nearly a flitch of bacon, and all the eggs 
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in the parish, washing them down with many 
quarts of ale ? " 

" By Jove," said Sir Clare, " I should think 
so. We astonished old Withers. I wish I 
could get up such a grand appetite as that now- 
a-days." 

"Yes," said Dick. "Some people mourn 
over the illusions of youth. I don't. But over 
the lost appetite of youth, I mourn perpetually. 
Fancy, my dear Clare, there were days when 
you and I thought nothing of a dozen rasp- 
berry tarts ! " 



CHAPTER XV. 

THE ABBEY OF MISRULE. 

" Fay ce que voudras. Maiden sweet, 
What wiliest thou in the noontide heat ? 
A boat^ and to glide with the river down, 
Crushing the lilies, to Marlow town?" 

No news from Rokes. * Dick Swingate had put 
himself completely into the hands of that 
marvellous keeper of secrets, and had, indeed, 
full belief in him : so there was nothing to be 
done but wait, and our friend in his new 
quarters found he could wait with unaccustomed 
patience. For his friend Clare and he had an 
immense amount to say to each other concern- 
ing the past ; and the library was rich in re- 
condite literature ; and Clarice was a charm 
and a marvel ; and the few visitors, Skolinson 
and Paladin and Fane, were men of original 
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character, full of living suggestion ; and Clarice's 
one female friend, Josephine, delighted him by 
her tranquil elegance, by the repose of a serene 
and complete nature ; and there was no need 
for comfortless solitary drives in a close 
brougham, since Thames flowed silently along 
at the margin of the lawn, offering easy transit 
either to the crowded quays of London or to the 
lovely country where its stream divides Oxon 
from Berks. Dick waited quietly. He talked 
over old times with Sir Clare, and new times 
with his friends ; flirted in a harmless middle- 
aged way with the young ladies ; played chess 
with Josephine, who beat him now and then — 
Clarice being far too impetuous for that thought- 
j ful game ; read and rowed and wrote ; ate and 

drank and slept; and occasionally began to 
think it was a mistake to shut himself up- in 
Idlebridge, a hundred miles away from every- 
where. 

Earlier than usual one morning, Dick was 
awakened by a general row upon the lawn, and 
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looking from his window, perceived that Sir 
Clare and his daughter were already down, that 
all the dogs were in a state of high excite- 
ment, and that evidently an expedition was on 
hand. 

"Come along, Dick," exclaimed Tancred, 
when he saw him at the window. " Make 
haste and dress : we Ve a voyage to make. 
Get into your bath at once. I '11 explain when 
you come down." 

The explanation was this. A friend of 
Thoralf Skolinson's, who lived in Gloucester- 
shire, and wanted to remove some furniture to 
London, had hired a new barge for the purpose. 
It was going up stream empty, towed by two 
horses : Thoralf happened to hear of it, and at 
once thought it would be a good way of seeing 
a little of the Thames. So he telegraphed to 
Sir Clare, who was always ready for an adven- 
ture ; and by the time Dick Swingate had 
bathed and dressed the barge was at the steps, 
and hampers and wine-cases were being put on 
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board, and Skolinson, Paladin, and Fane were 
making themselves generally useful. Eustace — 
a universal genius, you know — had brought a 
key-bugle ; and he woke up the ladies with 
such a startling riveillk that they soon joined 
the rest of the party, in costumes the prettiest 
possible. 

" Now we '11 be bargees," said Sir Clare. 
''We'll eat puppy pie under Marlow Bridge. 
We'll challenge Oxford swells to fight. Jose- 
phine, can you smoke a short pipe? It's the 
right thing for a bargee's wife to do." 

" But I 'm not a bargee's wife yet," said Miss 
Lester. " No bargee has even asked me." 

"We'll all ask you before evening," said 
Skolinson, who was helping her to go on board ; 
"and whichever of us you accept, the others 
will throw him overboard." 

"How kind!" said Clarice. "Never mind, 
Josie ; you and I and Lion are a match for 
them all." 

The barge was started, looking comfortable. 
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Carpets and rugs had been laid down, and there 
was an abundant commissariat. Fane played 
opera airs on his bugle, and Lion howled at 
him. The horses were good ones, and trotted 
merrily. Nonsense and effervescent wine be- 
came the order of the day. 

" How would you like to be going up some 
unexplored river, instead of this used-up 
Thames?" asked Fane, when tired of the 
bugle. 

" Don't care for unexplored rivers," said Sir 
Clare. " Thames I like, for the story of the 
English is written on its margin. You won't 
catch me on any barbarous streams, myriads of 
miles away from the steak and stout which 
gladdens you at the Swan at Ditton." 

" Ditto to Ditton, as Theodore Hook puts 
it," said Fane. " Those cosy fishing and boat- 
ing taverns are a great charm. I wonder if 
the gods will give us any stewed eels for dinner 
to-day." 

" Are you pining for fish ? " asked the colonel. 
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" Eels are not fish," quoth Eustace. " Don't 
you know the rhyme ? — 

' When certain vermin furnish the meal, 
I dine or I sup with zest : 
Of reptiles best I love the eel — 
Of insects the lobster best.' " 

"You invent your rhymes. Fane," quoth 
Thoralf. " Don't believe in him. Miss Lester. 
AH poets are mendacious, and he's the worst 
I know." 

Wherewith Skolinson, who lay on his back 
on a sofa-cushion, gave a gigantic stretch, and 
turned round to look at the water. 

" 'Tis the voice of the sluggard, I hear him complain. 
What a villanous headache one gets from champagne,'' 

said Eustace. 

Everybody laughed. Clarice and Josephine 
made merry melody with that silvery cachinnus 
which belongs to pure-throated girls. 

" Bad verse is worse than bad wine," growled 
Skolinson. 

" True enough, my dear boy," retorted Fane. 
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** But this is a world of miseries, and bad verse 
and bad wine are among the rascalliest of 
them. Remember the oracular utterance of the 
poet : — 

* Men must swear, and women must sweep, 
And the more you drink the sounder you *11 sleep ; 
And there 's brandy and soda in the morning. 



> >^ 



They had got between lock-gates by this 
time, and were being floated upward in a 
leisurely manner. Those locks upon the Thames 
are a great nuisance when you are in a hurry — 
when you are later on the stream than you 
intended, and want to catch your train to town, 
or to find your dinner at Skindle's unspoilt — 
but if you have all you want on board, with 
pleasant company, and with no need to be 
) anywhere at any special time, I think a slight 
stay between the gates on a summer afternoon 
is by no means a hardship. So our wanderers 
seemed to think ; and when at length the great 
gates opened, and they were silently floated 
out, Fane exclaimed : — 
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" They seem to give one's brain a shock, 
Those mystic gates expanding. 
If you want to understand a lock, 
Read Locke On the Understanding.^^ 

" Well," said Sir Clare, " you 're madder 
than ever to-day, Eustace. Have you pro- 
posed to your lady-love, and been accepted ? 
or made a good time-bargain on the Stock 
Exchange ? " 

Soon the barge came into a reach of the 
river where stands the small remainder of an 
ancient monastic building. Close alongside is 
a newly-built hotel, slightly fantastic in its 
architecture. The scene was lively. Several 
boats and punts and a steam launch were on 
the river ; while on the lawn before the abbey 
and hotel, gay groups were strolling and lunching, 
dressed in those easy picturesque costumes 
which seem to belong to the upper Thames. 
As the barge came round the point, Fane's 
bugle broke into a warning phrase, awaking a 
myriad echoes from the hills above. 

" Here,'* said Sir Clare Tancred, " we '11 go 
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asKore for a time. This is the famous Abbey 
of Misrule. The landlord is an original." 

They landed, and landed some refreshment. 
They were wise, for it is my experience, hardly 
won by many walks through many counties, 
that the food and drink which you get at the 
majority of English country inns are indigestible 
and poisonous. A table was laid in fr(5nt of the 
abbey, close to the river ; and the swans came 
up to beg for morsels of bread, and Lion 
crunched up the bones of the cold forest 
mutton. 

" We must go and see the landlord," said Sir 
Clare, when Skolinson and Paladin and Fane 
had begun to smoke, and Clarice and Josephine 
were sauntering along the river side looking for 
flowers, immeasurably abundant and various in 
this vicinage. " He is not a bad representative 
of the mad Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
his associates who held revelry here a century 
ago. He dropt from the skies apparently; 
made a fortune as architect of cathedrals or 
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something of the sort; got horribly tired of 
.gurgoyles and flying buttresses; and so deter- 
mined to turn innkeeper. 

" But he seems to have kept up his ecclesias- 
tical connexion," said Dick, " by having his inn 
in partnership with an abbey." 

** Not altogether a bad idea," said Skolinson. 
" How it might be made to work ! Suppose an 
archbishop, after a successful career, were to 
retire to a Mitre Tavern somewhere ! Sup- 
pose Mr Gladstone, when tired of premiership, 
which by the way must be very tiresome, were 
to open a Treasury Luncheon Bar ! I 'd go 
and drink some Gladstone Claret, little as I like 
it, from sheer curiosity. It would be a capital 
thing, in my judgment, to turn superannuated 
dignitaries into innkeepers. What a fine 
fortune the ex-Emperor of the French might 
realise if he were to open a drinking place in 
Jermyn Street! He might keep an offer of 
partnership open for Thiers." 

" Don't let us speak evil of dignities," said 

VOL. L p 
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Paladin. " I never liked the man, but I would 
rather not abuse him after his collapse." 

" You are always chivalrous," said Sir Clare. 
" And I dare say you are right. Yet there are 
some men whose folly and wickedness it seems 
impossible to forget ; and among them are that 
man and his supposititious uncle. But come, 
let us throw Bonapartism into the Thames, and 
go and see Fulbrooke and his barmaid." 

" Oh ! a barmaid, is there ? " exclaimed Fane, 
leaping from the grass, where he had been 
smoking lazily. " Hurrah ! I am a student of 
humanity. Don't you remember the ballad — 
Front's isn't it ? — 

* When beauty's foison 
Sets foolish boys on. 
The veriest poison 

Delights them well : 
And these stanzas are made 
On a pretty barmaid, 
Whom may every charm aid 

Bad beer to sell' 

But come along. Let's at once become inti- 
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mate with the ecclesiastic host and his lovely 
barmaid." 

" Faith," returned Sir Clare, " I never said 
she was lovely, you mad boy. 

* The lunatic, the lover, and the poet 
Are of imagination all compact ! .' " 

"And I 'm all three in one," returned Fane. 
" I wish I could meet somebody as mad as 
myself, and realise the song : — 

*0h ! they both had. injured their cerebral thatch, 

And their conversation began well ; 
One gentleman came from Colney Hatch 
To meet a friend from HanwelL' " 

" Egad," exclaimed Paladin, " if we don't do 
something with our poet, he'll effervesce into 
infinitude- Better hang him on astern by a 
tow-rope, and cool him in the Thames." 

" Thank you. Colonel," said Eustace ; " but 
I '11 see the barmaid first." 

They went round to the hotel. It was 
hardly in order, having recently been rebuilt on 
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the site of a very quaint old hostelry; but 
things had been fairly managed, and it would 
have been possible to dine if our friends had 
wished it. The barmaid was visible, of course 
— 2i somewhat flippant and flighty young person, 
but evidently mistress of her business. The 
landlord was on the lawn : they went in search 
of him. 

" You seem full of business," said Sir Clare, 
presently, when they found him superintending 
the landing of a pic-nic party from a pleasure 
barge. "How does this sort of thing agree 
with you ?" 

**Very well indeed," quoth the landlord, 
who in no degree resembled the typical inn- 
keeper, but looked on the whole rather like a 
High Church Archdeacon. He wore a hat 
with curved brim of considerable breadth, an 
M.B. waistcoat, knee breeches, and black 
gaiters. He suited his quasi-ecclesiastic estab- 
lishment. " We are flourishing," he proceeded ; 
"but in these degenerate days people wi/l 
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drink tea — ^and really there is very little profit 
to be made from tea." 

" I suppose you prefer to administer claret- 
cup," said Sir Clare. 

" Of course I do. One bottle of shilling 
claret ; one bottle of soda at three-halfpence ; 
a handful of ice, and some cucumber peel and 
borage flowers ; serve in a plated tankard, and 
charge * Claret-cup, half-a-guinea' There 's a 
little profit on that ; but what can you make 
out of these tea-drinking people at threepence a 
cup ? " 

" Well, I sympathise with you, Fulbrooke," 
said Sir Clare, "though I shouldn't care to 
drink your claret-cup. I don't like tea-drinking 
people. They are troublesome fidgety folk, 
radicals and dissenters, people who can't live 
as their ancestors used to — for I suppose, ac- 
cording to the laws of nature, they must have 
had ancestors." 

" We are all descended from Adam," said the 
landlord. 
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" Or the Ascidians. Well, it doesn t matter. 
I can't understand people trying to find out 
what their progenitors were a million years 
ago, when they could by no possibility discover 
their grandfather and grandmother. Because 
a man's father was not a gentleman, he feels 
some pleasure in proving that everybody's 
greatest of grandfathers was an anthropoid 
ape." 

Sir Clare was riding a hobby of his, and 
suddenly remembered it. 

** I am talking nonsense, Fulbrooke," he said. 
** Come round and have a glass of my special 
champagne." 

The landlord left his tea-drinking barge, and 
turned towards the abbey lawn. As he turned 
he noticed Dick Swingate. 

"Glad to see you here again so soon, sir," 
he said. " I thought you weren't coming till 
to-morrow." 

Dick started. He saw at once the meaning 
of the landlord's remark. Sir Clare Tancred 
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was about .to say something in reply, for he 
saw of course that there must be some mis- 
take, but Dick caught his arm and gave it a 
significant grip. So Tancred, always rapidly 
apprehensive, simply said — 

** Come along, Fulbrooke. The wine awaits 
you." 

They returned to the abbey lawn, and a 
desultory conversation deferred the explanation 
Swingate wanted to make to his friend. The 
worthy landlord — landlords and magistrates are 
always worthy in the country newspapers — 
had never heard the history of the Abbey 
of Misrule. He had no idea that a cabinet 
minister had united with a frightful radical and 
a satirical poet, in conjunction with several men 
of fashion and of pleasure, . to outdo all pre- 
cedent rascalities and debaucheries in that 
monastic ruin. When he heard Sir Clare and 
his friends talk thereof with the knowledge 
pertaining to men of culture, he was taken 
aback. He had not presence of mind to 
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criticise the champagne, which it was his obvi- 
ous duty to pronounce inferior to his own. 

** Queer people!" said Skolinson. " You and 
I have done wilder things, Clare, but then we 
are not servants of the Crown. Besides, our 
wild doings have not been so intensely idiotic." 

" Nor so ungentlemanly," said the colonel. 

" Faith, I should hope not," quoth Tancred. 
" I 'm as fond as any man of something 
irregular, but I can't understand the vulgar 
delights which seemed to satisfy people of some 
mark in those days. Can you, Skolinson ? " 

" Indeed, I cannot. There are a lot of those 
fellows I should like to have kicked. But I 
dare say there are plenty just as bad now, 
only they haven't as much courage." 

" That vice has less courage than it used to 
have, is something gained," said Colonel Pala- 
din. " We are improving a little. By and by 
people may be taught that vice is not gentle- 
manly — ^by which, I mean that it prevents a 
man from being a gentleman." " . 
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" Perpend," said Sir Claxe. " How do you 
work that out ? " 

" A gentleman," replied Paladin, " must be 
sans peur et sans reproche — must possess 
bodily and mental and moral health in the 
highest degree. That, at least, is my definition 
of a gentleman. You can't have that in con- 
nexion with vulgarities and nastinesses, though it 
is attainable in unison with the freest and more 
absolute enjoyment of life." 

" Plato, thou reasonest well," said the poet. 
" My dear colonel, I believe there have always 
been among us English gentlemen of your 
definition, and that both in number and quality 
they rather increase than diminish. Out of any 
good honest Englishman the gentleman may be 
developed." 

" The statue 's in the marble," said Sir 
Clare, and then turned round upon Dick 
Swingate, who had not joined the converse, 
and took his arm, and walked down toward 
the j^fer. 
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" What is the mystery, my dear old friend ? " 
he said. " If the secret is not too tremendous, 
you may as well tell mer 

** I shall be glad, Clare, if it won't bore you. 
But it is a long story. All I can say now is 
that my twin-brother Arthur, whom you may 
perhaps remember — though I am doubtful 
about that — is here in England. He is a 
scamp, I grieve to say. He is singularly like 
me in person. From your quaint landlord's 
remarks, he has been down here." 

" Ah I and what do you want to do with 
him ? " asked Sir Clare. 

" He has done me infinite injuries," replied 
Dick. " But I forgive my mother's son, and 
I would gladly — ^well, Clare, my dear friend, I 
hardly know what I would do," -said Dick, 
fairly breaking down. 

Sir Clare gave him time. • At length he 
said — 

" If he is a scamp incorrigible — a, rare type, 
but one which I fear exists — ^better get him 
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out of England again. Can't he be bribed to 
go?" 

" I think not. He seems to have picked up 
gold in California. He might perhaps be 
frightened, for he has committed at least one 
felony. That seems the only chance." 

And then Dick told his friend the salient 
points in Arthur Swingate's history, and that 
he had committed the affair into the hands 
of Rokes. 

Sir Clare Tancred pondered a while. Then 
he said — 

*' You heard Fulbrooke say what implies that 
your brother is expected to-morrow. Suppose 
I come down here again in the afternoon, and 
see him in a casual way, and try to ascertain 
what he is driving at." 

" I should be infinitely grateful," replied Swin- 
gate, " but how vfill you manage it ? " 

** As it happens, very easily. You see that 
steam-launch. It belongs to the conservators 
of the Thames, and a conservator of my 
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acquaintance is in command. I know him well 
enough to ask him to send the launch up for 
me to-morrow. What do you say ? " 

" I think your plan is equally kind and 
ingenious. It is a shame to trouble you, 
though." 

" It is nothing of the sort, my dear Dick. 
The thing shall be done, and I hope it may 
lead to some result." 

They did not long delay at the Abbey of 
Misrule, having to sleep that night at a fishing 
inn higher up, where Sir Clare had sent forward 
a messenger to secure beds. They wanted 
only accommodation for Josephine and Clarice, 
Sir Clare being of opinion that the men would 
be all the better for roughing it on deck, with 
ample mattress and abundant rug. They were 
of good material for roughing it. Did not 
Shelley, a semi-ethereal poet, sleep in Lechlade 
Churchyard on his journey from Great Marlow 
to the source of the Thames, and see or feel or 
imagine this sort of thing ?— 
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" The dead are sleeping in their sepulchres ; 

And, jnouldering as they sleep, a thrilling sound, 
Half sense, half thought, among the darkness stirs. 
Breathed from their wormy beds all living things 
around ; 
And, mingling with the still night and mute sky. 
Its awful hush is felt inaudibly." 

I suppose a hush could hardly be felt much 
otherwise. However, our party, though ready 
to rough it, had no morbid desire to sleep in 
churchyards, and didn't. 

When the barge had again started, and every- 
body was comfortably installed in his or her 
corner, Eustace Fane's bugle played a brilliant 
prelude, and Clarice sang to his accompaniment 
a wild strange song whose words and music 
were his own. 

" O the joyous Thames, love ! O the river rare ! 
O the autumn sunlight and glory in the air ! 
Happy the wanderer who meets his true love there. 
Love hath a keen blade, cuts like a knife : 
Lady whom I love so ! Lady of my life ! 
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** Swans are not half so delicately fair, 
When amid the islets we catch them unaware, 
Hardly distinct from the shadows that they share. 
Love is a strong wine; cheering us in strife 
Lady whom I love so ! Lady of my life ! 

** Shy little darling ! )rield the rose you wear, 
White as your bosom, from your fragrant hair, 
Just to prove that you credit what I swear — 
Love at supremest gives a man a wife : 
Lady whom I love so ! Lady of my life 1 " 



\ 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

ARTHUR SWING ATE, 

" Brain or branch that warps 
Recovers never ; wickedly it grows 
At most wild angles ; and no gardener guesses 
(Gardener of man or tree) how to set right 
The irretrievable gnarl." — Old Play, 

Sir Clare Tancred contrived to carry out his 
arrangement. Bentinck, riparian landowner 
and conservator of the Thames, had no par- 
ticular use for the launch, and lent it willingly. 
So the barge was moored that night close to an 
inn — ^which I will call the Swan — and a comfort- 
able apartment was found there for the ladies : 
and the men of the party, after billiards and 
beer in company with a lot of riverain vagrants, 
went on board and slept as they might. I 
believe they all slept excellent well. Bright 
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was the midnight : Jupiter, Venus, and Mars 
were unusually prominent : it was just the time 
for those Chaldaean shepherds, who seem to 
have been driven to astronomy by the want of 
evening papers. In these days a penny Globe 
or a halfpenny Echo is more interesting than 
Tfi or 'Hx^- People who know nothing about 
Aldebaran or Rigel are well up in the history 
of " the Claimant." I, for my own part, have 
more sympathy with the star-gazers ; but it is 
clear that human curiosity must find food some- 
where — ^and the very impulse which made 
Adams look for a planet, and Livingstone for a 
lake, induces the gossip of the village shop to 
search for reasons why somebody has come to 
live in the village. An inferior reflex, of 
course, but still the same instinct. If we had 
not a milliard of poetasters, there would be no 
Shakespeare. If people had not tried to make 
gold, the mighty science of chymistry would not 
have been discovered. 

The morning was lovely. When Clarice and 
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Josephine awoke in their double-bedded latticed 
bedroom at the Swan, the sunlight shone through 
the white-curtained windows, and they could 
hear the roar of a lasher, and they could hear 
also the voices and laughter of their friends. 
The five gentlemen had already enjoyed a dip 
in the whirling water under the weir, and were 
now awaiting breakfast with that vigorous 
appetite which belongs to the wandering 
Englishman who has left his cares at home. 
The girls took a shy peep at them through 
the blinds, and then made haste to join 
them. 

" How dreadfully early they are ! " exclaimed 
Josephine, catching a glimpse of her watch upon 
the dressing-table. " Why, it is only half-past 
six." 

" The pleasantest hour in the day, Josie,'' 
said Clarice, " especially when you are wander- 
ing in this way. Papa gets up at all hours. 
Sometimes he is out at three or four in the 
morning ; at others he will lie in bed till after- 
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noon. I have caught his habits, so there is no 
regularity at The Mulberries." 

" I know that very well," replied Josephine, 
laughing. " The only thing regular is dinner, 
I believe. I have often been amused by your 
suppers just before sunrise, and your breakfasts 
an hour or two before dinner. It is very 
jolly, I confess, but people are apt to think it 
shocking." 

" Let them think," said the princess. " Tm 
for the motto of the old abbey : Fay ce qTie 
ioudras. If it suits one to have a pleasant 
evening of music and dancing, of chat and 
flirtation, and to end it with some cold game 
and a glass of champagne about three, and then 
to have a sound quiet sleep of ten hours or so, 
and come down to breakfast at three in the 
afternoon, who has a right to grumble. Live 
as you like, I say. There 's a man in one of 
Shelley's poems who declares he never saw the 
sun. And papa had a friend who lived in Paris 
for years on the principle of getting up late in 
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the evening, wandering from place to place 
throughout the night, and going home to dinner 
at about four in the morning. He was a 
regular epicure, kept a cordon bleu, and used to 
get some of the greatest celebrities of the day 
at his dinner-table. Papa met Alfred de 
Musset and the Comte de Vigny there. Four 
was his usual hour, dinner would be over about 
six, and at eight or nine this odd creature 
would go to bed and sleep till evening again." 

** I shouldn't like to have been his wife," 
quoth Josephine. 

" Whose wife would you like to be ? " asked 

Clarice, mischievously; whereupon Josephine 

threw a pillow at her. 

« 

The Swan has a pleasant bow-windowed 
room looking on a narrow margin of lawn which 
slopes to the river : there our party breakfasted. 
Save Dick Swingate, who had a preoccupied 
air, they all were in those joyous spirits which 
are natural to an outing of the kind. Fane, of 
course, was supremely nonsensical. They ate 
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a capital breakfast, which included some ex- 
cellent stewed eels — a dish which Sir Clare had 
insisted upon, rather to the astonishment of the 
landlady, who thought eels ought to be eaten 
only at dinner, and said so. 

" You may call this dinner if you like," said 
Tancred, *' but I must have my eels." 

Which he did, and a bottle of Marcobrunner 
from the barge therewith. 

After breakfast, they lazed and lounged 
for a while. The barge was not to start till 
afternoon. Fane got the girls into a four-oar, 
and insisted on steering while they rowed. 
Everybody else smoked, except Lion. Ben- 
tinck's steam-launch came in good time, and 
took Sir Clare back to the abbey. And then 
the barge started. Fane's bugle awakening the 
echoes of the hills. 

''Where is your papa gone?" asked Jose- 
phine, as the noisy boat steamed rapidly away. 

'' Haven't an idea," replied Clarice. *' Off 
on some adventure, I suppose." 
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" You seem to take it very coolly," said her 
friend. 

*' Oh, papa always turns up again, just 
when you least expect to see him. He'll be 
with us at dinner, depend on it. I never think 
of asking papa where he *s going, or what he 
means to do — he so seldom knows himself." 

Meanwhile, Sir Clare got rapidly back to the 
Abbey of Misrule, and the first matter that he 
noted was a party of six lunching on the lawn 
— three gentlemen and three (shall I say ?) 
ladies — with two footmen waiting, and much 
ostentation of champagne. Place aux dames ! 
The ladies were dressed in very brilliant cos- 
tumes, with much mosaic jewellery about them, 
and their frequent laughter seemed as unreal as 
their chains and rings. Oh, that unmirthful 
laughter! What is there on earth more 
hideous ? Two of the men were of a very 
coarse type, and looked like convicted felons 
out on a holiday ; but the other, evident chief 
of the party, whom the men toadied, and on 
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whom the women fawned, was at once recog- 
nisable as Arthur Swingate, from his marvellous 
likeness to Dick. Not till you were near him, 
and noticed the play of his features, could you 
see the inborn difference between him and his 
brother. Then it appeared. One face was a 
hideous caricature of the other. In every curve 
and line of Dick Swingate's face — though they 
were capricious and wayward curves and lines — 
you could see humour and honour. And, I 
dare say, a cheiromancer would have said the 
same of the lines on the palms of his hands. 
But when you looked closely at Arthur Swin- 
gate, you could perceive that the curves and 
lines of his countenance were vulgar in tracery, 
and that he appeared a coarse copy of his 
brother. They were twins, you see : it was 
probably a case of dexter and sinister ; at any 
rate, Arthur was sinister enough. 

Sir Clare Tancred immediately perceived 
that he had found his man. He resolved to 
take things easily, and see what happened. 
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Luckily, he was not alone. Lion had declined 
to desert his master. So Sir Clare pervagated 
the place, awaiting his opportunity ; and Lion 
took frequent opportunities of rushing into the 
water. By and by the ostentatious drinkers 
of champagne got tired of their amusement, 
and rose to stroll about. I am tempted to 
describe them. 

I. Arthur Swingate. A sinister likeness, as 
I have said, of our friend Dick. Anywhere 
you met Arthur, you would say he was a 
gentleman — in the conventional sense. He had 
the high-bred air ; and, indeed, his crimes were 
aristocratic. He would not pick your pocket, 
but he would forge your name to a cheque. 
He would not venture to approach your mis- 
tress, but he would run away with your wife 
if he could. He was the sort of man who 
should have been got rid of early in life. If 
phrenology were true, and infanticide legal, what 
would be easier than to throw such vermin 
over one's neighbour's wall at an early period ? 
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2. Gog Bradstow. I have already described 
this scoundrel. He was better dressed than 
when we last saw him at Grim Gulch, but was 
not therefore pleasanter to look at. 

3. Dick Swire. This dirty little rascal has 
also been described. He was rather ^hy of 
showing himself in suburbs of London, but he 
had mounted a wig and a pair of spectacles, 
and looked awfully respectable. 

4. Miss Rose Hamilton. She was with 
Dick Swire. A young person of twenty-five, 

who had been a milliner's apprentice, and 

Her hair golden, her face hectic, her figure 
flabby. 

5. Miss Letitia Lovejoy. I rather think a 
maid-servant in Cecil Street originally. Much 
washed since that period, she fascinated Gog 
Bradstow. 

6. Miss Grace Stanley. I don't pretend to 
know the real name of this specimen. I do 
know that she was the daughter of a clergyman ; 
that by her fatal folly she broke her father's 
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heart ; and that, wherever she went, and what- 
ever she did, she looked a little like a lady. 

I am not going to deal with people of this 
sort minutely. They are necessary to my 
story, and I accept them. I pin them down, 
as the entomologist pins his insects. I ask the 
dear innocent children who, I hope, will read 
these volumes, to remember that, since Eve 
bit the tempting fruit of the tree of knowledge 
of good and evil, knowledge of evil is inevit- 
able ; but that, knowing evil, we may shun 
and despise it, and choose the good. They 
cannot help knowing of many evils which exist 
in the world, and are ineradicable. Newspapers 
tell them of such things in the morning, and 
in the evening, novels. They see vice made 
sensational, brilliant, successful, interesting. It 
is not so in real life, my dear young folk. The 
vicious man is a dull fool, and the vicious 
woman is a dirty drab. The real enjoyment 
of existence is obtainable only by purity of 
mind and purity of body. Enforce, this, who- 
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soever hath guardianship of youth; for we 
let young people drift into vice because we 
are afraid to tell them plainly of its conse- 
quences. Even I, who have few fears, am 
doubtful how far I may go upon this delicate 
topic. A tremendous responsibility rests upon 
the fathers of this generation — who have had 
their experiences, and may possibly have re- 
gretted their results — if they have not courage 
enough to tell certain strong truths to their 
sons and daughters. 

Now, Arthur Swingate, with his two amiable 
male friends, having drunken as much as was 
good for them (and possibly rather more), began 
to feel thirsty. So they left the ladies to look 
at the monastic antiquities, and loafed round 
to the inn, where, I fear, they got better liquor 
than they deserved. 

Sir Clare played a waiting game on this 
occasion, as on all others. He was wont to say 
that you have only to wait and the gods come 
round to you. Rather a Pagan, I fear, like 
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Goethe — who was polytheist as artist, and pan- 
theist as philosopher. 

Milliner and maid-servant rambled off to- 
gether. There are grades in everything. They 
walked into a river side meadow. 

Grace Stanley remained awhile alone. Sir 
Clare, lying on the river bank with Lion, had 
furtively noted her. He fancied he had some 
memory of her. He cpuld not, for a long time, 
call it back in a definite form. At last it sud- 
denly flashed upon him. There could not be 
two such faces. She was the little girl he 
remembered, years ago, in a Kentish vicarage — *- 
who clambered on his lap in the pleasant winter 
evenings, and asked him to crack filberts for 
her, while her wise old father dozed over his 
port. Yes, the same child. Changed, older, 
worn, made wicked, she was that very girl. 
Clare, who had known the wickedness of the 
world pretty well, felt it more strongly than 
ever in this recognition. 

Imagine, gentle reader — the formula is old, 
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but good, and I want no ungentle readers — 
imagine a beautiful little girl, the daughter of a 
beneficed clergyman, living happily in the quiet j 

parsonage, picking up feminine learning from a 
sage governess, growing up evidently to be 
some good man s good wife. You romp with 
the child on the turf; you swing her high in 
the air between the elms ; you kiss her as you 
would your own daughter when you leave the 
place, and tacitly pray God she may get a good | 

husband. And then imagine — a decade later — 
that you meet this very child transformed into ] 

something utterly different, the flaunting harlot 
of every varlet, a debased and ruined creature, 
a creature without a name, without a hope, 
without a father, except God. I confess that I 
have considerable confidence in God. 

Clare Tancred knew the young person who 
called herself Grace Stanley. What her real 
name was is unimportant. Clare Tancred 
remembered ; recalled his evenings at the 
vicarage with the best student of -/Eschylus 
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he ever knew ; wished now that the dear old 
parson had thought less of -^schylus and more 
of his daughter. But the parson was dead in 
well -deserved odour of sanctity — for never 
lived any man who knew less of this world or 
more (in his own opinion) of the next. And so 
— Grace Stanley. 

Poor child ! How it happened, who knows ; 
why ask? 'Tis an old, old story. Clare 
thought, and thought, and forgot his mission to 
look after Arthur Swingate It was a puzzle 
to him, what he ought to do. There was the 
girl, idly sitting on a seat by the river marge, 
awaiting her temporary proprietor. What to 
do ? Sir Clare suddenly decided. He walked 
down to the river and told his men on the 
launch to get the steam up. Then he quietly 
went to the seat on which Miss Grace Stanley 
was sitting, and sat rather close to her than 
otherwise. 

She, half indignant, half pleased (for few 
women would object to the near approach of 
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Clare Tancred), bridled up, according to the 
old phrase, and looked inquiringly at him. 

He, with a gesture which showed he meant 
no harm, said in the lowest possible tone — 

"Were you ever at Claverton Magna, Miss 

She almost fainted. 

" I am a very old friend of yours," he said, 
when she had recovered. " You don't re- 
member Clare Tancred, do you ? Never mind, 
he remembers you." 

She was in no condition to hear anything 
intelligently, so Sir Clare took her up to the 
nearest town on the river (about five miles), and 
left her in comfortable quarters, with special 
instructions as to what was to be done for 
her, and steamed back to the Abbey of Mis- 
rule. At that pleasant place of entertainment 
a general row was in progress. Arthur Swin- 
gate found himself womanless. Rose Hamil- 
ton and Letitia Lovejoy would gladly have 
helped him out of his difficulty ; but Gog 
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Bradstow and Dick Swire, having become very 
drunk at their patron's expense, were not will- 
ing to sacrifice themselves for their patron. 

So there was Arthur Swingate, raving, and 
Sir Clare Tancred, much amused. 

But he thought he saw his opportunity. The 
two blackguards who were Swingate's com- 
panions were in a nasty humour, being half 
drunk. Swingate himself was savage, because 
Grace Stanley had vanished. Sir Clare Tan- 
cred, who had watched all this quietly, walked 
quickly up to the group, and said to Arthur 
Swingate — 

'* Mr Swingate, I believe." 

Swingate scowled at him defiantly, but there 
was a quiet resolve in Clare Tancred's manner 
which quelled him. 

" That 's my name," he grunted out. 

" I should like a few minutes' private con- 
versation with you, if these ladies and gentle- 
men can spare you so long." 

He took possession of him by that tranquil 
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faculty of command which is the endowment 
of leading minds. Sir Clare is one of those 
few men whose eyes have a compelling power, 
whose voice give strong significance to common 
words. Arthur Swingate felt obliged to leave 
his companions and follow him away to the 
field behind the abbey. 

Meanwhile the other two men were gazing at 
Sir Clare curiously. 

" That 's the bloke," said Swire, in a low 
voice. 

" It's our own fault now if we don't have our 
revenge," said Gog Bradstow. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

AQUILA ANGLE. 

**JIoTafi6s vep itfftoos dpyvpodivris." — Homer, 

" Avon too has claimed the lay, 
Whose listening waves forgot to stray, 

By Shakespeare's infant reed restrainjed ; 
And Severn, whose suspended swell. 
Felt the dread weight of Merlii^*s spell, 
When the lone spirits of the dell 

Of Arthur's fall complained. 
And sweetly winds romantic Dee, 

And Wye's fair banks all lovely smile : 
But all, O Thames ! submit to thee, 

The monarch-stream of Albion's isle." — Peacock. 

" Up the imperial stream flash the impetuous Eights." 

It is perhaps unnecessary to tell the ordinary 
reader anything about the authors of the first and 
third quotations which head this chapter; but 
I must do myself the pleasure of citing what 
my dear friend Hannay s brilliant pen wrote of 
Thomas Love Peacock, from whose Genius of 
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the Thames the second motto is taken, half a 
decade ago. " Peacock . . . was an old fashioned 
scholar, and a gentleman of the old school, to 
the last. . . . He told Mr Thackeray, to whom 
we are indebted for the anecdote, that he now 
read nothing but Greek. He was heretical on 
the subject of Tennyson and living poets gene- 

ft 

rally. His favourite wine was Madeira. ... He 
lived near the Thames, and delighted in going 
on its waters ; and he cherished an intention 
— unfortunately jiever carried out — of editing 
Sophocles. . . . He died at Shepperton, near 
his favourite river, early in 1866, having 
reached his eighty-first year." 

Sir Clare Tancred had his talk with Arthur 
Swingate, whereof the result will appear here- 
after. In Bentinck's steam-launch, he chased 
his slowlier moving friends up the stream. He 
overtook them, notwithstanding all the business 
he had done in the afternoon. And he over- 
took them at a most fortunate point. Do you 
know Warhampton ? Do you know Aquila 
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Angle? If not, you have missed one of the 
loveliest curves of the loveliest river in the 
world. My friend Wren, a man fortunate 
enough to combine a fine taste and a noble 
temper, with large command of coin, chanced to 
be boating on the Thames one day, and to land 
on a certain point. There were a couple of 
miry meadows to be sold — a few acres. Wren, 
a man with an adaptive faculty not unlike that 
of Sir Christopher, looked with artist eyes at 
that bit of land projecting into the stream. Up 
the Thames he saw the square tower of 
Warhampton Church, where the greatest poet 
of the day was married : down stream was a 
lovely quiet reach. He decided : he bought 
the meadows, and built what he called a fishing- 
box. It certainly was not very big: the horses, 
perhaps, were more amply accommodated than 
their master ; but the lawn on Thames margin 
is a lovely stretch of grass, incurved by ex- 
quisite floral bordering, and made beautiful by 
trees which Wren planted with his own hand. 
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Thames has many beautiful angles, but I don't 
think any excels this, which is a fresh creation. 
It.is the work of a man who saw it by accident 
one day of boating, and who conceived the 
possibility of making a pleasant residence where 
ordinary men would have had no such percep- 
tion. It is a perfect little place. Happy the 
man who is invited to luncheon there. 

As I said, the steam-launch overtook the 
barge, lazily moving up stream, at a fortunate 
point — just, in fact, at Aquila Angle. It is a 
difficult corner to pass, when our friend Wren 
happens to be down at his fishing-box. He is 
of all men the most hospitable, and Mrs Wren 
is exactly like him. And there is this about 
him, which is absolutely charming : he has 
immense command of money, and uses it with- 
out ostentation — simply and pleasantly, in fact, 
and to give delight to himself and his friends. 
One hardly ought to be obliged to say this sort 
of thing, seeing that in wise hands money is 
merely a means of life ; but ostentation of 
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Opulence is so virulent a vice, that Wren^s 
utter absence thereof seems noticeable. He 
is a man to whom money is simply a thing 
to be used. He and his wife, alike herein, 
deem the enjoyment of existence more import- 
ant than the accumulation of wealth. It is a 
pleasure unutterable to see this temper having 
sway with men who are opulent — with women 
who are fashionable. I like to see the needle's 
eye widened, and to think that I shall dine 
elsewhere with a few of my friends who give 
me good dinners here. 

As Sir Clare Tancred had a long-standing 
acquaintance with the owner of Aquila Angle, 
he was very willing to go ashore for awhile. 
One beauty of a river voyage is that you can 
land when you will. Always are you within 
easy reach of the friendly familiar shore. The 
mariner or yachtsman, far out of sight of land 
upon the measureless and treacherous main, 
must feel sometimes a sense of awe at his 
absolute isolation. So Charles Lamb, inve- 
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terate Londoner, felt half-frightened when he 
visited his poet-friends among the huge hills ot 
Lakeland, and longed to return to the sweet 
security of streets. Well, our Thames has 
become a street. Not a mile of its course is 
lonely. There are mansions, villas, villulas, 
fishing-boxes, old abbeys, country churches, 
quaint hostelries, mills with roaring sparkling 
lashers, lock-keepers cottages, all along its 
banks : there is perpetual society upon the 
water of fishing parties in punts, girls rowing 
and being rowed, Oxford men strenuously 
bending their oars and testing the strength of 
the rowlocks, lazy lovers of the sail tacking at 
every bend of the stream. The upper Thames 
in summer is a watery Piccadilly ; the lower 
Thames is a watery Cheapside all the year 
round. 

Wren and his wife had a visitor — a young 
lady known as Stella, who ought to be the 
heroine of a romance herself, and probably 
will. Stella, unlike the nursery misses whom 
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Byron abhorred, knows many things, yet not 
too readily betrays her knowledge. Far be 
it from me to say that she is a learned lady, 
fit to become a senior wrangler or to edit a 
philosophical review. No ; she is a wise child : 
she is shy and sly, simple and subtle. She is 
the daughter of a great power, yet is very quiet 
and unpretentious. At first view men think 
her " nice ; " after half an hour's conversation 
with her a wise man will see that she is wise. 
The Elizabethan drama is the only place in the 
realm of letters where such women are found. 

Under the guidance of Mrs Wren — a most 
charming hostess — the trio of girls became 
great friends very soon. Friendship ripens 
rapidly in youth, before suspicion is born, 
before experience has taught you that your 
best friend is yourself. And girls, when they 
are heart-free, as the author of Z^/^^^V remarks, 
have a tendency to fall in love with each other. 
Students of psychology and physiology know 
the reason of this. In the present case Clarice 
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and Josephine and Stella were curiously con- 
trasted. I wish I could paint them on canvas, 
with the hand and the insight of a Vandyke 
or a Millais ; I wish I could set visibly before 
you Clarice's brilliancy of Bohemia, Josephine's 
serenity and ease, Stella s humorous irony and 
perfect fearlessness. French novelis'ts, I am 
told, have their various characters sculptured 
for them on a small scale, so that they may 
make no errors when they are writing a dozen 
feuilletons at once with a hundred people in 
each. I should like to have Clarice and 
Josephine and Stella, statuettes of Dresden 
china six inches high, modelled as they looked 
and talked and sang and laughed on that 
Thames' margin in the quiet afternoon. What 
a group to put under a glass case in my book- 
room ! The idea seemed to have occurred to 
Eustace Fane; for, when it became necessary 
to leave Wren's hospitable and picturesque 
Angle, he was observed to betake himself to 
a neglected corner of the barge, and to draw 
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forth his ivory tablets and his gold pencil-case. 
Nobody interrupted him. Everybody, indeed, 
was too delighted with the shifting scenery, the 
approaching sunset, the waters whisper, the 
breath of the soft south, to notice the rapt poet. 
So he had ample time to write in a sort of 
bastard terza rima a few verses, which he 
called 

A TRIO", 

and which have never been read till this day 
by reason of an appalling event which occurred 
at Lechlade — 

" What is the lady Clarice ? Caprice. 
And what is Josephine ? Most serene. 
And what is Stella ? A subtle star. 



" Girls in their method are much of a piece, 
And if you would find them out, I ween, 
Ask what they reflect, not what they are. 

" Having studied these three, I manage to gather, 
What I hope won't put all three in a passion, 
'Tis scientific, I dare submit. 
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" The Princess Clarice reflects her father ; 
Josephina reflects the world of fashion ; 
Stella reflects the world of wit." 

It is perhaps just as well that the great event 
at Lechlade prevented these verses being put 
on the record at the time. Much has happened 
since : Eustace is married ; perhaps his wife 
has properly punished him for holding the 
irrational theory that woman is man's reflex. 



CHAPTER XVIIL 

WHA T HAPPENED A T LECHLADE. 

" Certe, prodigiosa sunt 
The things that happen in a punt." 

Lechlade was reached In time. The party 
had not, in the first instance, decided to ascend 
the river so far. But the weather was pleasant, 
the bargees were civil, and the horses in fair 
condition, so they resolved to make the entire 
voyage, returning by rail. And so it was that 
on a lovely evening, when the beautiful spire 
of Lechlade Church was glorified by a superb 
sunset, the barge halted there, and they came 
ashore to find quarters for the ladies. I regret 
to say that I have forgotten the name of the^ 
little inn where they found such quarters. 

Lechlade is a place with a classic flavour 
about it. Rumour avers that there was a 
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famous medieval school in that village, in days 
when Oxford (then known as Oxenford) was a 
very small establishment indeed. In fact, it 
is asserted that Lechlade and Cricklade were 
originally Latinlade and Greeklade, the two 
languages being especially divided between 
those two sleepy little villages. There is not 
much Greek or Latin in either of them now, 
beyond what their parsons conceal about their 
persons. Still, there is probably some founda- 
tion for this vague rumour. Look at Dor- 
chester — between Oxford and Henley — and 
conceive what an ecclesiastic potentate its 
bishop must once have been. It is a very 
moderate village now, with no definite traces 
of early episcopal magnificence. Similarly, 
though in the amazing quiet village of Lech- 
lade, I have never met a symptom of Latin — 
not even an urchin who looked as if he could 
conjugate Ama — I am disposed to believe that 
the legend is not wholly without foundation. 
English civilisation has been curiously ample 
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and pervasive. In many a mere village have 
I discovered traces of a past and perished great- 
ness. And I am inclined to think that Greek and 
Latin were not unknown tongues in Cricklade 
and Lechlade once, though they are not familiar 
to the bucolic dwellers in those villages now. 

Eventide: the barge came up to Lechlade 
common : quarters were found for the ladies 
in the quaint little inn. It was rather a chilly 
night, and if there had been room for all of 
them the rest of the party would have stayed 
at the inn ; but such room there was not, so 
they returned to the barge, and arranged their 
customary encampment. The night was a trifle 
iced, and was almost too lovely for sleep. A 
crescent moon was descending, lustrous and 
keen. 

•The voyagers got under their rugs and tried 
to smoke themselves to sleep; and within an 
hour all had succeeded except Fane, who was 
revolving either a lyric, or a coup at Capel 
Court, and who couldn't hypnotise himself. So 
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by and by he gave it up as a bad job ; jumped 
ashore, followed by Lion, who also was sleep- 
less, though neither poetry nor peculation was 
the cause; and lit a cigar in the churchyard, 
and tried to recall the lines which Shelley wrote 
there. 

Do you know what it is, gentle reader, to 
feel sleepless, and to fancy there is some reason 
for your feeling sleepless ? I have experienced 
this more than once, and am convinced that it 
comes from an instinct of humanity. This 
night Eustace Fane felt it strongly. He sat on 
a granite slab, much too heavy for the deceased 
gentleman thereunder to lift if he wanted to re- 
visit the glimpses of the moon, and irreverently 
smoked a cigar, or perhaps two. He felt rest- 
less. He felt as if there were something up. 
Lion was in the same mood, prowling about 
the churchyard, and looking as if he saw ghosts. 
That dogs do see ghosts is, I think, unquestion- 
able. 

Lion prowled. Presently, he growled a low 
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intelligent growl, meant as a confidential com- 
munication to Fane. Fane had been discon- 
tentedly wandering up and down, and was close 
to the churchyard gate when Lion made this 
significant remark. He looked towards the 
barge. Himself in the shade of some yew-trees, 
he beheld two men stealthily coming along the 
bank, and approaching the barge at its stern. 
Fane lightly vaulted the gate; held up his 
finger to Lion to keep him from barking ; took 
from his pocket a life-preserver,, his inalienable 
companion, and reached the boat silently and 
in shadow. 

Two men had cautiously crossed the plank 
left to connect the barge with the shore, and 
were creeping towards the stern, where Sir 
Clare and the colonel and Skolinson and Dick 
Swingate slept peacefully. Fane could see the 
forms of his friends in the misty moonlight. 
He could see these two villains, one apparently 
a giant in this misty light, and the other a little 
cat-like rascal, approaching the encampment. 
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He relegated his life-preserver to its ordinary 
side-pocket, and took from his breast-pocket a 
small seven-barrelled revolver, wherewith he 
had often hit every spot on the seven of spades 
at seventy feet. 

" I 41 break the big man's arm," he said to 
himself. 

And so, just as Gog Bradstow was getting 
quietly astern, there was a sharp explosion, and 
a bullet broke the bone of his right elbow, and 
down he went. Lion, hitherto kept back by 
Fane, rushed forward to have his part in the 
fray ; but, before he could do anything, Thoralf 
Skolinson had arisen suddenly in his sleep, and, 
without understanding the state of affairs, had 
caught Dick Swire by the leg and hurled him 
into the middle of the Thames. All this while 
the master slept peacefully, so they clearly 
might have murdered him if that was what 
they wanted. But Colonel Paladin was awoken 
by the shot of the pistol, and turned lazily 
round, and remarked — 
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" I say, Thoralf, do you think that fellow can 
get in ? '' 

" Born to be hanged," growled Skolinson, 
grimly. 

However, Dick Swire got ashore, as it was 
a shallow piece of river; and Gog Bradstow, 
a man of immense bodily power, picked him- 
self up after a minute, and managed to do like- 
wise. 

Nobody, except Eustace Fane, was quite 
sufficiently awake to know what to do ; and 
so the two villains got away, though Lion loudly 
remonstrated, and would have followed them 
alone if his master would have let him. 

" What a lovely midnight interlude ! " ex- 
claimed Sir Clare. " Write a poem about it, 
Fane. It will amuse the girls at breakfast. 
Good night." 

He turned round and was asleep in an 
instant. 

"By Jove," thought Eustace, "that's the 
happiest temperament in the world. What, I 
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wonder, is the secret of it? He would be 
royally calm to-day if he were to die to-morrow. 
There's this to be said — he hasn't the vile 
habit of writing verses. In fact, I don't believe 
he writes anything except cheques." 

After which soliloquy. Fane wrapt himself in 
rugs multitudinous, and fell asleep in the moon- 
light. 

Came morning at length, pure and calm and 
still, with a keen touch of autumn in the air. 
Sleeping in a barge on the Thames, even 
under a mountain of wrappers, is not the wisest 
thing in the world. I dare say a fine stock of 
rheumatism was laid down that night. Rheu- 
matism is exactly like port wine — it wants age. 
I laid in a very fine stock in my youth, wading 
Devonshire rivers and climbing misty hills of 
Westmerland ; and I think I can deTy com- 
petition for its quality in this year 187 1. It is 
a fine old fruity rheumatism. It will be finer 
twenty years hence. 

It was about seven o'clock that, after a dip 
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in the Thames, our friends walked up into 
Lechlade to see if the ladies were awake and 
ready for breakfast. They decided to tell 
them nothing of the nocturnal attack. Re- 
garding it as a common attempt at robbery — 
for there was no apparent reason to do other- 
wise — Sir Clare Tancred sent for the nearest 
policeman to tell him what had occurred. Bor- 
lase, a lank and thirsty man, came in while they 
were breakfasting. He accepted beer. He 
assured Sir Clare that the thieves must have 
come from another county — which is likely 
enough, since four counties meet near Lech- 
lade. Our friend listened calmly, and dis- 
missed him with a contemptuous shilling. 

Breakfast over — and the eggs were deli- 
ciously fresh — it was to be decided which way 
to start. Of course Faringdon Road was the 
nearest station ; but then there were the Fair- 
ford windows to see — church windows whose 
beauty is enhanced by their romantic history. 
So they made a day s sight-seeing, in a fly 
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whose two horses looked as if they had been 
just taken from the plough. In their wander- 
ings they came across a fine old red -brick 
mansion, in whose grounds a number of 
curiously dressed people were wandering about. 
Full grown folk they were, in childish attire, 
and were playing childish games: 

** A lunatic asylum, apparently," said Sir 
Clare. 

" That be the Nursery, sir," said the driver, 
with a grin. 

" The Nursery ! " said Tancred. 

"By Jove!" exclaimed Fane, "yes! Dont 
you know Dr Hillingdori's place — where he has 
made a tremendous fortune by his new system ? " 

" But what is it ? " asked the princess. 

" Well," replied Eustace, " it 's just this. He 
got the notion from old Jerrold's Chronicles 
0/ Clovernook. People get used up, you know ; 
barristers have too many briefs and ladies too 
many sweethearts. Hillingdon has originated 
what he calls the nursery cure. You go there, 
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and are at once treated as a little child. You 
are put into short frocks and pinafores. You 
are made to get up at eight and go to bed at 
eight. You sleep in a cradle, like the club of 
Misrule Abbey. You have bread and milk for 
breakfast and supper, and a simple dinner at 
one. You are compelled to learn over again 
the Church Catechism, the multiplication table, 
words of one syllable in the spelling book. 
You are made to write copies — large hand and 
round hand. You are mildly castigated with a 
birch rod when you are naughty. You are, in 
fact, forced back into your babyhood ; and I 
have heard from one or two people who have 
tried it that the effect is amazing.'' 

" I believe you 're hoaxing us," said Skolin- 
son. 

"No, upon honour. I can tell you this : a 
lady who writes novels — and novels of the 
highest popularity — broke down with over- 
work. Her husband induced her to go to 
Hillingdon's. She was there a couple of 
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months ; and the novel she wrote immediately 
after, was the best she ever produced ; and she 
told me that being at the Nursery was just like 
reverting to one's childhood." 

" Hillingdon 's a clever fellow/' said Sir Clare, 
quietly. 

" Bread and milk for breakfast wouldn't suit 
you and me," remarked the colonel. 

" There is something philosophic in the 
theory," said Swingate. " The finest geniuses 
have been those that kept youth to the end — 
were boys in their senescence. I fancy 
Dickens unconsciously noted this, when he 
called Landor — the most amazing of old boys 
— Boythorn. There was both boy and thorn 
in him. And if this Dr Hillingdon has found 
a way of bringing people for a short time back 
to their childhood, I say he has done a devilish 
clever thing, and well deserves to succeed." 

" You are right," said Sir Clare. " Shall we 
leave the two young ladies at the Nursery, to 
be put into short frocks and pinafores, and have 
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the tree with the silver rind held in terror over 
them ? " 

" No, thank you, papa," quoth Clarice. " I 
don't want to return to babyhood until I have 
left it rather farther behind. When one was a 
baby yesterday, you see, the • nursery has no 
great charms. But I can quite believe Mr 
Fane's story of the popular female novelist. To 
go back to their nurseries would do most of our 
female novelists good. They couldn't have been 
so silly in their babyhood as they are now." 

They stayed that night at Lechlade, for it 
was too late to get away by train with comfort. 
Eustace Fane awoke ghostly echoes' in the old 
moonlit market-place, with his bugle ; and then 
went into the inn, and found a very ramshackle 
old piano in its parlour, and sung this impro- 
vised song to a improvised air that sounded 
like a catarrh — ^not a guitar : — 

" A perfect little beauty, warm and white, 
With eyes the colour of cool chrysolite 
Beneath soft eyelids tremulous. In brief, 

I call her Lilyleaf. 
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" There hovers over her the strange intense 
Perfume of pleasure that transcends the sense, 
Commingling pain and rapture, glory and grief: 

Such is my Lilyleaf. i 

" Her commonest word is melody complete, 
Her gayest kiss is passion, honey-sweet, 
But loving, loving, loving is the chief 

Beauty of Lilyleaf." 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

ROJCES'S DISCOVERIES, 

" Before he had learnt in babyhood to lisp his 
Brief prayers, he had settled iElia Laelia Crispis." 

Our wanderers reached town in the afternoon. 
They dispersed, for the most part. The 
colonel had to call on a lady. The poet had 
business near the Bank of England. Skolinson 
had to meet a man at the Chandos. So 
Tancred had only the ladies and Dick to dine 
with him that day at The Mulberries. 

Not altogether an unpleasant party, mind 
you : two charming girls, and two men who 
have seen the world. I always think we don*t 
get as much out of girls as is designed. Young 
fellows will make love to them ; old fellows, I 
regret to say, are almost as bad. Now, I am 
not at all an opponent to love-making :- - 
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" Vixi puellas nuper idoneus, 
Et militavi non sine gloria," 

But there is a time for all things, and there is 
certainly a time to leave love out of the 
question, whether of passion or appetite, and to 
enjoy the society of young beautiful poetic 
brilliant women, without ulterior notions. Can 
you not admire a lovely flower without desiring 
to sever it from its stalk ? Its -colour and odour 
may delight you for the time without any notion, 
on your part, of coveting its proprietorship. 
But there are men (a considerable number, I 
grieve to say) who cannot be in the company of 
a charming girl, without talking unsignificant 
nonsense to her; and the result too often is 
that girls lose that unaffected frankness which 
is like the bloom on the peach, and take refuge 
in either shyness or coquetry. At the risk 
of being torn to pieces by those mad Maenads, 
the strong-minded females, I maintain that 
women are what men make them ; that even the 
strong-minded females in question could not 
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exist unless there were weak-minded men. 
Now, there really is nothing more delightful 
than the babble of young girls — unmarried 
children from eighteen to thirty-five — when they 
are not forced into awkward positions by the 
stupidity of their interlocutors. They prattle 
pleasantly ; they improve, be it observed, with 
age. There is rather too much of the bread and 
milk flavour in the girl of eighteen ; ten years 
later, if you can inhale the fresh fragrance of a 
maiden mind, you are fortunate. Girls of this 
sort are not very numerous ; but I have met 
a few whom I hope to illustrate in lyric 
rhyme one of these days. There are Clarice, 
Josephine, Stella, Ella, Louisa, Clara, &c. 
Nous verrons. It won't be a gallery like the 
Claribels and Carolines of Miss Alfred and Bon 
Gaultien 

They had a quiet dinner, these four. They 
were a little tired of course, and Clarice and 
Josephine, from a long day in the open air, were 
sleepy. This turned out rather luckily. The 
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girls went to bed early. Sir Clare and his 
guest went into the back room to smoke and 
chat. They had not been long criticising 
Claudian, and deciding whether Disraeli was 
right in comparing the Duke of Wellington to 
Stilicho, when there arrived a telegram from 
Rokes. It was laconic. It had been sent on 
from the hotel, yet bore internal evidence that 
the keeper of secrets knew where Dick had 
concealed himself. Thus it ran : — 

'* I want to see you at midnight. I should like you to 
bring Tancred, if he will come." 

Dick threw it over to Sir Clare. 

" Of course I '11 go," said Tancred. 

And he immediately rang to order the 
brougham. 

" I wonder what it means," quoth Dick. 

** I wonder what's the good of wondering," 
said Sir Clare. " My dear old friend, take the 
world easily. There 's something to be done — r 
well, do it. There 's something to be endured — 
well, endure it^ 
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** Easy for a man of your magnificent health," 
said Dick. 

'* Pshaw!" retorted Sir Clare. "I make my 
own health. I am well because I won't be ill. 
I am constitutionally subject to about fifty 
diseases : I keep them a long way off by what 
I call the three W's— Wine, Walk, Wit. There 
are two possible theories about the Creator of 
the universe : one, that He made men to be 
happy; the other, that He made men to be 
miserable. I cordially believe the former, and 
cordially thank Him for the same ; but if it 
were possible for me to unphilosophically believe 
the latter, I would snap my fingers in His face, 
and defy Him to do it." 

"You don't think you could be made un- 
happy," said Dick. 

" How should I ? Suggest ! Intense pain ? 
Extremes meet, and pain is twin brother to 
pleasure. Madness ? That 's a mere physical 
or structural derangement; the imperishable 
soul is behind, intact. No, my dear boy ; hav- 
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ing been created, I could defy the Creator, if 
such defiance were needed; but, as I know 
Him to be the best friend I have, I say, with 
absolute and sincere submission, let Him do 
with me just what He will." 

" You 're an odd fish, Tancred," said Dick. 

" The brougham 's ready. Sir Clare," said 
the footman, entering the room. 

They got to Rokes's just at midnight, and 
were admitted by Julian. Rokes was not 
alone. Dingle the detective was seated rather 
uncomfortably in a corner of the room on 
the edge of a chain Why detective officers 
of police will always sit down in corners, and 
on the edge of the least comfortable chair 
they can find, is a problem I never yet could 
solve. 

Rokes asked his visitors to be seated. Then 
he said to Sir Clare — 

*' It was fortunate they didn't kill you at 
Lechlade last night. They meant to." 

** Really, Mr Rokes," said Sir Clare, "you 
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have wonderful means of information. Do you 
know who the villains were ? " 

" I never answer questions, Sir Clare. My 
profession is — ^o keep secrets. I know a good 
many — more than you'd think — everybody 
brings his (or her) secrets to these chambers. 
But it sometimes happens that I get hold of 
the secrets of scoundrels ; and, when I am 
quite certain of that, I make a practice of 
betraying them to the persons they chiefly 
concern. Now, I have a double secret to 
betray to-night, and when I have drunken a 
glass of port, I will explain what it is." 

"Is port good for your complaint ? '^ asked 
Dick. 

" No ; villainous bad — but excellent good for 
the brain." 

Rokes then looked at some notes he had 
made, and, turning to Sir Clare, said — 

" You met with an adventure at the Abbey 
of Misrule." 

" Two," said Tancred. 
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" Yes ; but one concerns a lady, and is purely 
sentimental, and does not concern our case. 
Please tell me the other, in brief." 

" Briefly, I met Arthur Swingate, and had 
some talk with him." 

" Did you notice his companions ? — his 
male comrades, I mean ? " 

" I noticed they were a brace of ugly black- 
guards," said Sir Clare. 

"You did not happen to notice the same 
brace of ugly blackguards — to use your most 
appropriate phrase — on board your barge at 
Lechlade, when an attempt at assassination was 
made ? " 

" I certainly did not," said Sir Clare, much 
surprised. " Were they the same men ? " 

" They were the same," said Rokes. " Dingle 
was on their track, and can tell you he was quite 
prepared to save your life, but he saw Mr Fane 
was ready to do it." 

" But what did the scoundrels want ? Was 
it robbery ? " 
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" No, Sir Clare," replied Rokes. " You have 
had a servant girl of yours committed for 
robbery. One of those men is her father, and 
has come back from America resolved to re- 
venge himself. Three came home together; 
and one of the three is Mr Arthur Swingate." 

"We are in for it, Dick," said Sir Clare 
pleasantly, turning to his friend. " You Ve a 
brother vowed to bore you to death, and I Ve 
a gentleman vowed to murder me by a more 
rapid process. Now you, my dear old friend, 
are bound to keep some sort of terms with a 
brother, and specially with a twin-brother, so 
I leave you to think a little before you decide 
what to do. I, happily, have no hesitation 
in the matter. Mr Rokes, I thank you cordially 
for your information, and shall be happy to send 
you a cheque, if you will name the amount, 
as a paltry reward for the trouble you have 
taken. Mr Dingle, you are ubiquitous : when 
can you put your hand upon those two 
rascals ? " 

VOL. I. T 
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" Within an hour, Sir Clare," said the ,de- 
tective. 

" Good. If I see them within an hour I '11 
give you twenty pounds.'' 

" But what had I better do ?" said Dick. 

" I Ve something more to tell you, my dear 
Swingate," said Rokes ; " but I must tell it you 
privately ; and as Sir Clare Tancred and Dingle 
want to be off, it will be a good opportunity." 

" All right," said Sir Clare. " I shall leave 
the brougham for you, Dick. Dingle and I 
can't venture to be seen together behind a pair 
of horses." 

Wherewith he and the detective departed. 

" Now," said Rokes, looking very serious 
indeed, " I have decided that it is right for you 
to know a secret which I have known for some 
year or two. You have yourself confided to me 
the circumstances which made you determined 
to drop out of society altogether. I have 
memoranda on the matter in my journal, but 
there is no necessity to refer. I think I recol- 
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lect the minutest details. . The conduct of your 
twin-brother was your primary cause of annoy- 
ance, but that which finally determined you to 
vanish from the scene was the refusal to ever 
see you again, of a lady who had promised to 
be your wife. Am I right ? " 

"You are quite right. But I cannot see 
what you are driving at." 

" You will soon see ; and I must ask you to 
take matters quietly : to ponder before you act, 
to waste no anger on an event which is ir- 
remediable, . and which occurred many years 
ago. Will you try ? " 

** I '11 try," said Dick ; " though these mys- 
terious preludes are terrifying, and I am not 
quite so calm as Tancred." 

" Not quite. There is an enviable serenity 
about Sir Clare. He began the world with few 
nerves, and wore away what few he had pretty 
fast. He is the sort of man who, if the day of 
judgment had arrived, would look for his even- 
ing paper to see the musical critic's opinion of 
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the archangers performance on the trumpet. 
However, yours is a different temperament, and 
can't be reformed. Now, the point at which I 
want to arrive, must be reached delicately. 
You know Mrs Beaufoy, wife of the Bishop of 
Idlechester, by sight ? " 

" I do," said Dick, his nervous old heart 
palpitating as he remembered the girl so like 
the Jessy he had loved in his youth — ^the Jessy 
who had so strangely deserted him — ^the Jessy 
of whom he so often dreamt in his solitary- 
cottage at Idlebridge. He thought he might 
be on the verge of a great discovery, and there 
was an expectant flutter in his mind. 

" You have seen that young lady here ? " 

" I have." 

"She came — as, indeed, most people come — 
to ask me to tell her a secret. She did what 
most people do — she told me one. Her mother 
had left certain papers, which probably she 
intended to destroy. To Mrs Beaufoy they 
were an enigma — to me they were easily in- 
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telligible. Drink a glass of that Sercial, Swin- 
gate, before I go on. I want you to be pre- 
pared for a shock." 

Dick obeyed, and listened. 

" Those papers proved to me that Mrs 
Beaufoy is your brother's daughter. The 
villain, of whose existence Miss Watson was 
ignorant, personated you, and did that which, 
believing you to be the perpetrator, induced 
her to sever herself from you utterly." 

"My God ! " exclaimed Swingate, burying 
his face in his hands ; " let me think a minute. 
Let me recall the time. Let me remember how 
it could have happened. Yes ! it may be true." 

"It is true, my dear friend," said Rokes, in 
his gentlest tones. " The poor young lady was 
almost immediately after asked to marry by 
Colonel D'Aguilar, an Indian officer, much 
older than herself, who was completely in- 
fatuated with her. She told him she could not 
marry. He, a man of the world, and of remark- 
able ability, managed to make her give her 
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reasons, and tell her story, wherein, of course, 
you were described as an utter villain " 

" I feel like Cain," ejaculated Swingate, 
fiercely. 

" Years have passed, my dear friend. You 
could do only harm by raking up the old 
grievance. It must give you satisfaction that 
two people behaved nobly. As to D'Aguilar, 
his determination to marry Miss Watson was 
rendered more absolute and precipitate : he 
would marry at once, to avoid possibility of 
scandal. He had his way. A man who had 
done famous service in the field was not to be 
defeated by a simple girl. The rest of the 
story is soon told. Mrs D'Aguilar died in 
giving birth to a child, seven months after her 
marriage. That child, who is a mere girl now, 
inherited her father's vast fortune, and married, 
for love, a country parson, who has since become 
Bishop of Idlechester." 

" What a hideous horrible frightful story ! " 
exclaimed Dick, fastening down his eyelids with 
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his left hand, as if the world were too dreadful 
for vision. 

" Think calmly," said Rokes. " You, ques- 
tionless, are the greatest sufferer. You lost the 
girl you loved, through the vile treachery of a 
brother; and she, and the noble fellow who 
married her — knowing that he could not give 
her the happiness true love brings — died, think- 
ing you guilty. This is hard ; but they know 
better now." 

" You think so ? " said Dick promptly. 

" I know it. Do you suppose the small 
blunders of earth are perpetuated in an infinite 
series elsewhere ? What nonsense ! To preach 
is no business of mine, but I am very sure there 
are two spirits in the next world eager to meet 
you, and ask pardon for the sad mistake of the 
past." 

" You are a visionary," said Dick. 

"Unless, a man is a visionary, he is not 
human. It is vision that makes us differ from 
horses and mules. I am a commonplace old 
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secretary — or keeper of secrets — but alone here 
at midnight, I catch remote glimpses of the land 
that is very far off." 

There was for some time silence. At length 
Dick said — 

" What 's to be done ? " 

" The bishop's lady must be pacified," replied 
Rokes ; " that I think / can manage by invent- 
ing a romance to suit her mother's mysterious 
papers. And Arthur Swingate must be got 
out of England." 

'' Can that be done ? " 

" I think it can," returned Rokes ; and then 
made certain proposals to his friend and client. 



CHAPTER XX. 

WITH A DETECTIVE. 

** Lives there the mother who would send her son 
To dress in blue and serve the Henderson?" 

When Sir Clare and the detective got into 
Lincoln's Inn Fields, whose noble enclosure 
looked park-like in the moonlight, Dingle 
said — 

" Curious gentleman, Mr Rokes, Sir Clare. 
Didn't know you knew him. Though, for that 
matter, he knows everybody, and everybody's 
secrets, and throws a deal of business in my 
way in the course of the year." 

" He likes to keep his secrets," said Sir Clare. 

" Only so long as they don't stink," answered 
Dingle. " That 's where he 's of use to us. The 
minute a secret becomes a police matter, he 
turns it over to Scotland Yard." 
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They had emerged into Holbom. That fine 
uncivilised thoroughfare, which would be superb 
if it were rather nearer London, lay bright and 
silent in the moonlight : sole sounds audible 
were the slow deliberate walk of the solitary 
policeman, or the more rapid and more tortuous 
step of the man of letters finding his way from 
the Albion to Furnivars Inn. When Tancred 
and his companion got out upon the broad 
pavement, the latter said — 

" The two men we want are within a few 
hundred yards of us. They have a haunt in 
Hatton Garden. They were traced up here, 
and I expect they are now enjoying their 
supper — ^beef-steaks and onions. We didn't 
intend to fix them till to-morrow ; but, of c(3urse, 
if you 're in a hurry, Sir Clare, it can be done 
at once." 

** Well," said Tancred, " I shouldn't care to 
be interrupted at my beef-steak and onions my- 
self. Still, I want to catch these two fellows, 
for several reasons. Have you strength enough 
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of policemen in the neighbourhood to do it 
quietly ? " 

" Lord bless your honour, we don't want no 
strength. I goes into that place, and I says, 
as civil as you like, * Swire, Bradstow, wanted.' 
They leave their supper, or their dominoes, or 
their women, or whatsoever 's the little diversion, 
and follows me as quiet as elderly lambs going 
to be made into four-year-old mutton. It's only 
the young roughs that fight, and we naterally 
leave them to the young police. Your real pro- 
fessional, like Swire, wouldn't be such a fool as 
to damage his chance by quarrelling with us." 

That us was perfectly regal, as the detective 
uttered it. 

To think of Sir Christopher Hatton, legal 
and saltatory Elizabethan, and then to look at 
Hatton Garden — a 'garden in which there is 
always a wonderful crop of thermometers — is to 
risk a contrast. But the growth of the world 
is incalculable. Perhaps Knbwl Hill, where I 
write, and where there is actually a little oxygen 
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and heather about, may in a few years become 
a dingy suburb of London. You see it is only 
about thirty miles from Hyde Park Comer. 
Who can say what may happen, when once 
there were archery grounds where Moorgate 
Street Station stands — ^when strawberries, real 
episcopal fraga^ were famous in Ely Place — 
when there were mulberry trees growing in 
Spring Gardens, where now gas referees grow 
more freely ? That whig song writer, Captain 
Morris, wrote of 

" The sweet shady side of Pall Mall." 

He referred to the fine old trees of Carlton 
Gardens, obliterated long ago by a line of 
clubs — Athenaeum, Travellers', Reform, Carl- 
ton, Guards'. Well, clubs are of some use, 
without doubt : dull fellows and unhappy 
bachelors cannot live without them — ^but I 
think them a mistake. 

Why? say you. They take men out of 
women's society. Most men, even if they have 
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not wives, have mothers or sisters or daughters ; 
and it would be well for them to see more 
of them. One of the greatest blunders of our 
civilisation is that men and women live too 
much apart. Both lose thereby incalculably : 
men lose refinement and women mental stimulus. 
Also, smaller matters there are in which clubs 
are injuriou3. They lead to bad dinners : the 
man who is sure of a pretty good dinner at 
his club is unaware that if he were wise he 
might have a much better dinner at home. 
They lead to late hours, cigars, alcohol com- 
bined with effervescence — ^all enervating. No 
man should be allowed to sit up after midnight 
unless he is writing a book. 

After this diatribe against clubs, I have to 
announce that to a club in Hatton Garden 
Dingle led Sir Clare Tancred. You went in 
through the grimiest of dingy passages, where 
a lamp stank and flickered, and wished itself 
somewhere else. You went up the windingest 
greasiest creakingest staircase, and entered a 
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foul room, where unwashed men were eating 
tripe suppers, smoking coarse tobacco, playing 
blind hookey, swearing in many languages. A 
club, unquestionably : the Club of the United 
European Democrats. Of course Dick Swire 
and Gog Bradstow were United European 
Democrats. When Sir Clare entered the hot 
unpleasant room, where democratic enjoyment 
was in progress, he was amazed at the nastiness 
of it; and such democrats as perceived him 
through the smoke and fume seemed equally 
surprised by his appearance there, since he 
looked by no means like one of themselves. 
Had he come into that villainous room alone, 
I dare say the United European Democrats 
would have mobbed him and robbed him ; but 
they became aware of his companion, and every 
man among them silently hoped that he was 
not the person " wanted." 

They passed into an inner room, where the 
atmosphere was even more fetid, and where the 
ilite of the society seemed to have assembled. 
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And in one comer, away from the rest, two 
men were playing cribbage. One was the giant 
Gog Bradstow, his right arm in a sling, angry 
beyond measure because his doctor had told 
him he must drink nothing, or the limb would 
have to be cut off. His opponent was, of course, 
Dick Swire, who drank his gin (neat) with 
unusual enjoyment because Gog was allowed 
none. Rochefoucauld has remarked that we 
all get a certain amount of pleasure from our 
friends' misfortunes. Swire and Bradstow were 
the closest of allies ; but it is quite certain that 
Swire derived much delight from seeing his 
friend reduced to total abstinence. Gog had 
an intuitive notion that it was so, and growled 
and snarled over his cribbage; but he was 
slightly consoled by the fact that his enforced 
temperance caused him to win nearly every 
game. 

These two men, raising their eyes as 
strangers entered the room, knew at once 
what was coming. Had Gog Bradstow been 
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in his customary state of intoxication, and been 
able to use his right arm, he might have 
thought of resisting Dingle s coolly imperious 
orders. But the energy was taken out of him, 
while Dick Swire was much too sagacious and 
experienced a scoundrel to give the police any 
trouble. So the two ruffians followed Dingle 
down stairs, and were quietly handcuffed by a 
policeman who waited them at the door, and 
walked tamely to the police station. 

Meanwhile, in the filthy rooms they had left, 

the United European Democrats were busily 

.discussing this question: *'What were Swire 

and Bradstow lagged for, and what had they 

done with the swag ? " 
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